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FOREWORD 



Thtk module is one of a series 0/ 100 performance-ljased 
•tead)er education (PBTE) learning packages focusug upon 
sp^if ic professional competencies of vocational teacNers. The 
competencies uporv which these modules are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as baing imbortant to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both theVconfiary and post- 
secondary levels of instruction Thfe modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences thai integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of ]he tether's performance of the spec- 
ified competency. The materials are designed for use 'by indi- 
vidual or groups of 'teachers in training working un,der the 
direction and with the assistance of teachereducators acting as 
resource persons Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and. should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE 'concepts and procedures in using 
"thesemiaterials. \ 

The design ot the matenals provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based pr«service and 
<inservice teachv preparation programs to meet,a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests The matenals are intended for 
use^y universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local ^ucation agencies, and 
others responsible for the professional development of voca- 
tional teachers. Further information about the use W the mod- . 
ules in teacher education proq rams is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student GulcTe to using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Resource Person Guide |to 
Using Performnnce-Based Teacher Ef^ucatlon Materials and 
Guide to Implementation- of Performance-Based Teachec 
Education. * . ^ 

PBTE^ curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort *)y The Center's Progr^im for 
Profe^ional Development for Vocatiorral Education. Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Ceb- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinemeSit of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teachereducators provided input in 
development of Initial versions of the modules, over 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities,, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the mat^^ts and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and i^fhement 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of thes6 m'aterials is extended' to the following program staff* 
James B. Hamilton,' PrOgram Director, Robert E Norton, As- 




sociate Program Director, Glen E. Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant'. Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Techhical 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical Assistant, and Jean Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials^ Contributions m^ide by former prbgtam staff to- 
ward developmental versions of thesajnaterlals are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J Cotrell dif^tea the vocational teacher 
competency research ^^tudies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effprl 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside The fcenter-' 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who Contributed so generously m vanous 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University. Temple 
sUniversity. and University of Missouri^Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all matenals 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of nurnerous 
consultants and visiting scholars frorp throughout the coVgtry. 

Advanced tesjing of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College. Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege. P E 1 . Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. State University College at Buffalo, Temple Univfersit^; 
University of Arizona; University of Michigan-Flint; University of w 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Npbraska-Lincoln, Univer-^ 
sity of Northern Coloradd, Unifersity.of Pittsburgh, Umversl^ 
of Tennessee, University of V^^mont.^fid Utah State University. 

^ The Center I's grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorships of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion. Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau pf Occupational and AdOlt Education of the U.S. Office 
of Education for their spTonsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materi^at 10 sUes undec4)rovisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553'''^Recogniti6n of funding support of the 
advanced testmo^ort is also extended to Ferns State College, 
Holland Collejge. Temple University,' and the University of 
Michi^an^flj. 

Robert E Taylor 

Executive JDirect6r v 
The .Center for Vocational Education 
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^ The Center for Vocational Education's nii^ion is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, insmution^ and 
organizations to sofv6 educational proW^s relating to 
individual career planning, preparatiory^nd progression 
The Center fulfills its mission by 

• Generating knowledge throuofi research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual proo4m needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products' 

• Operating informatiorr systems and services 

• Conducting leadersKip development and training^ 
programs. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS* 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

The American Association for Vocation^nst(;uctional 
' Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through betteTtta- 
(orma^ion and teaching aids ^ 
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The rationatelfor yocational education rests on 
.the premise thatVhe skills contributing to success 
-/in ^n occupatioivwi be identified and used to 
/ cfevelop relevant edifcafional experiences. The 
learning experiences yvhich are believed to cte- 
velop occupational proficiency must be reviewed 
. and rgviged from time to time to meet changing 
oj:cupational requirements. Occupational analysis 
has long been used vocational educators to 
^ldentify the skills that should be taught in a voca- 
tional education program. Often, a new analysis 
results in the identification of unnecessary or ob- 
s6lete skills .which should be eliminated from* an - 
existing program. 

^t IS important that we pontinue to identify the 
critical knowledge and ski Ms needed if the goal 



9f vocational educat»6?N:::4hat of successful em- 
ployment in an occupation^ed to the needs and 
interests of each individual— be met. Since it 
is possible to design a good educational program 
only when the end results being soughtare clearly 
stated.^the analysis of an occupation is ahimpor- 
tant step in the vocational education planningand 
curriculum development process. This curricultim 
development process is depicted in the diagrarjK^ 
on p. 2. 

Your successful completion of this module will 
prepare you for analyzing an occupation. In addi- 
tion, you will learn how to organize the results of 
the analysis so as to maximize its value in deyelop- 
ing an educational program. ^ 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

ft9]!^narpt>li^^ While working in actual 5ch6ol 
s||uatlop,;co^ ah. occupSittona! analysfs. YouHjer- 
fojrnanc^tj^j^ Assessed' by your r^sbyrce person; 
L. using ;the Teacher Performance Asysessmerit Form, pp.' 
^9t7^ {Learning Experle^^^ ^ ' n 

(labling Objectives: 

.fter completjng the reqGired. reading, define the 
Dieppe of an occupational Analysis ILearning Expen- 
'ebce /). ^ " ^ 

2. After 'completing the* required reading, prepare an 
initial listing of duty and task statements by partially 
analyzing a selected occupation (Learning Experi- ' 
encey/). i 

3. 'After cpmpletipg the requireb reading, verify an initial 
lifting of task and duty statements'(/.earn/ngf Experi- 
ence III 

v4 After coi^pletmg the required reading, analyze and 
«. report tha task inventory data (Learning Experience 

ivy 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contair>ed v\/ithin the module follows. Check with your 
r^sourfce person'(l) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additionaUef- 
erejices in your occupational- speci^alty, and (3) to^get 
ass^^nce in settingtip actmttes with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if jou^ave any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing" yoUr progress at any 
time.* \^ 

Learning Experience I 

Optional . \ ' ' ♦ 

Peference : Fryklund, Verne d. Occupational Analy- 
^ s/s- Techniques and Procedures. New York. NY. 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1970 
Reference- Ahimermarf. H. L and F. C. Pratzner 
Performance Content lor Job Training. Volume I: 
Introduction. Columbus, OH, The penter for Voca- 
" tional Education. The CThio State University, 1977. 
iReference: Ammerr^ian, H.L Performance Content 
for Job Training. Volume 2^ Stating the Tasks of the 
JobrColumbus, OH. The Center f6r Vocational Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University,- 1977. 
Reference: U.S. -Department t)f Labor, Bureau of 
. Employment Security Dictionary of Occupational ' 
• 7/f/es, Volumes I and 11, 1965. (NOTE: Updated edi- 
tions of the" DOT are published penodically.) 
Reference' US Department of Labor, BCireau of 
Labor Statistics. Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
Current Edition 

Reference: Arnold,* .Walter M et al. <Eds.). Career 
i)pportuhities for Technicians and Sf^cialists Vol- 
uhies l-Vf New York. Ny! DowlJleday & Co , Inc., 
1969-7CJ. 



Reference. Norton, Joseph L. (Ed ) On the Jot. New 
York. NY. Doubleday & Company, inc., 1971. 

Learning Expedence II *• \ x . 

Required^ ' \ * 

Two or rpore employers or employees whOm you- 

* ^can interview concerning a selected occupaltion* 

One or more references (e.g , curriculum guides, 

• existing task inventories) which you can review. 
Option^il ' . 

Re^erence'(Ammerman. H L Performance Content 
for Job Training Volume 2 Stating the Tasks of the 
Job. Columbus, OH: TheCenter for Vocational Edu- 
cation, The Ohio State University, 1977. 

Learning Experience III « 

Required * ^ . * ' 

An initial partial listing of task and duty statements^ 
to usp in verifying the statements 
A resource persop and/or peers to review an initial 
listing of task and duty statements. 
Five workers whom ydu can contact to vepfy^an *" 
initial listing of task and duty statements. . \ 
Optional ^ \ ^ 

ffe^ererice^Ammerman. H L. Performance Conterk 
^ for Job Training Volume 3 l^entifyirrg Relevant Jobs^ 
Performance Columbus. OH. The Center for Voca-\ 
, -4tonal Education. The Ohio State University. 1977. \ 
/ Reference. A^fim'erman, L and D W. Essex Per- 
formartc^ Content for Job Training Volume 4. .Deriv- 
ing Performance ^Requirements for Trainin^Co- 
lumbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University. 1977 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

SimpiaJnventory.dala to use irl preparing a sum- 
mary report . ' . * 

Learning Experience V \ 

Required ^ 

An actual sphool situation i^ which yoy can conduct 
an occupational analysis. 

A resource person to asse§s your competency in 
conduqttng an occupational analysis \ 



/ 



Ttiis module covers performance element numbers 32-3^om Calvin J 
Cotrell ef a/, Model Curricula tor vocational and Technical Teacher 
Education Report No. V (Columbus, OH The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University. 1972) The 384 elementsOn thiS 
document form the research base for all The Center's PBTE mo<iule ' 
development ^ \ , ^ 

For information about the general organization of each module, general ^ 
^ procedurjps for their use, and terminology which is common to ail 100 
modules, ;5ee About Using The Center's PBTE» Modules on the inside ' 
back co\% J ^ ^ 
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Learning Eicperience I 



OVERVIEW 




After cofnpleting the requirld^e^ding, define,the scopeof an occupational 
analysis.- * ; 



YoM wiir Be readingihe Informatioo sheet, Defining the Scope of an Occu- 
pational Analysis, pp. 6\l2. ^ 



Optional 
^ ^ Activity 




you wish to read the supplementary references, Fryklund, Oa^pa- 
V konar Analysis: Techniques and Procedures, pp. 1-4; Ammermailand 
-^ '.Pratzner, Perfarmance Content for Job Training, Volume Ij^U^^ucVon] 
\ and/or Ammerman, Performance jQontent fcr^Job,J4:aj^g,Volum\ 2: 
. Siating the Tasl<s of 'ttw Job, ^ 

You hiay vAsb f© meet with a teacher in your occupational specialty whp 1 
skilled in cphcfuctihg occupatiohal analyse&tptletermine hgw the scope oi| 
/ th.e anaTy^was defined. 



You rhay wish'tp read appropriate sections of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tionalfitts$. Vblu mes I and II ; the Occupational 0(jtlool< HansJbool<; Arnold, 
Care/r OppoOithiiks for Technicians and Specialists] and/or Norton, .On . 
the /fob: ^ * 



. ^ ... y - 

You will be defining tlle/scope of an occupational analysis by preparing > 
one or mjcjrre occupational descriptions, as appro'priate. ^ . , * ^ ' 



■ V 



You will be evalu^tihg your competency in defining'the §cope of an occu- 
pational analysis, using the Scope Definition Checklist, pp. 13-14.- 



V 



Activity 




Far informafion on the purposes of) terms comjnonly used in, and sfeps 
^involved in analyzing an occupation, andjioyv to>define the scope of an 
occtfpational analysis, reacf the.follovving information sheet: . 
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DEFINING THE SCOPE OF 
AN OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 

Purposes of Analyzing an Occupation 

An occupational analysis defines a worker's 
role; that is, what the wor,ker doSfe ofi the job. 
These analyses 
serve an important 
. function in deter- " 
mining how or- 
ganizational ac- * • 
tivities are con- 
ducted and man- ^ \ 
aged, products- * 
are produced and 
distributed, and* 
services' are pro- 
vided for. Usually, 
the results of an 
occupational 
analysis are used \ 
for the following . 
four related pur- 
poses. 

First, this type of informatiop is often giyen \o a 
prospective worker to explain what he/she is or 
will be expected to tio on the job. It helps the 
worker understand the requirements of the jdb, 
and the ?teponsibilities and functions he or she 
will have. 

Second, arn analysis can serve as* a basis for 
. orgemizing the job. during such an organizational * 
effort, decisions mjght be m^de regarding the se- 
quence irt which work is to be 'performed, or which 
workers will perform certain tasks. These deci- 
sions are made so that the work can be performed 
efficiently ^~nd effectively. 

Thrrd, educational program^ can be developed 

using the an^ysj^. Once.specific worker skills are 
identifred, a sound basis exists 'for identifying the 
types of educational experiences a potential work- 
er should be provided in order to be competent in 
those skills. 

^' 

The fourth purp'ose for which analyses are often 
used is evtiluation. Knowing exactly what is in- 
volved in a job or occupation enables one to de- 
termine whether an individual is carrying out his/ 
^ her.work role. It also provides a basis for evaluating 




how well an mdividual in a tr^inin^ program is 
progressing. 

FoY vocational teachers, the overriding pbrpose 
of conducting art analysis of aa occupation is to 
'obtain a sound basis for designing, revising, or ' 
updating a training program. It also helps|eachers * 
evaluate the progress of students toward their oc- 
cupational goals. .By using the information se-^ 
cured through an analysis, teachers have a basis 
for decision-making. 

Ternis in Occupational Analyses 

Before discussing* the steps involved in analyz- 
ing an occupation", you need an understanding'of 
the terms associated with occupational analyses. 
They are as'^follows:' * • 

An occupational cluster is ajgroup of Jobs/ 
occupations that are related onlhe basis of the 
type of materials and equipment worked uppn, 
subject matter content needed, or technical con-' 
cepts involved. Fof example, textile workers are a 
group of individuals who work with textiles. They 
form an occupational cluster. ^ ^ 

A job/occupaiion is a collection of duties and 
tasks constituting the total work assignment of a 
single group of workers performing essentially the 
same^type of work and/or having the same job title. 
For example, an alteration specialist is a specific 
type of textile worker whose job consists of alter- 
ing clothing. ' ^ , 

A duty is an arbitrary division of a job (or of an 
Qccupational.area) into related tasks -for descrip- 
tive pOrposes. Duties are/usually stated as a^en- 
eral area of responsibility, with action words end- 
ing in "ing." For example, a specific duty of an 
alteration specialist may be altering men's cloth- 
ing. / 

^A tasl( is a meaningful unit of work activity gen- 
erally performed ^n tRe job by one worker within a 
limited period of time. This task is logical and 
necessary to adiieving a single objective or out- 
put.*For e)^^ple,"when altering men's clothing, 
the alteration specialist'may be gi\>en the specific 
task of tapering the legs of a pair of men's slacks. 
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A, step or element is an action, operation, or . 
activity which is a logical segment of a task ancj, 
when completed, advances the work For example, 
one of the miportaTit steps involved in tapering the 
legs of a pair of slacks may be to reprace the cuffs. 

The retationship pf these occupation-al terms, 
along with supporting examples, is shown in Fig^ 
ure 1. In addition to beir^g familiar with them, you 
also need, an ur\derstanding of the definitions of- 
the foUo^ving analysis tems - s ' 

. .• Aa analysis is an orderly process for de.ter- 
nruning the makeup of a whole* by dividing it 
, int$^ its essential parts^ 

• An occupational analysis/job analysis is the 
systematic identification, usually for instruc- 

* tionsll purposes, of the essentiayjtasks which ^ 
•woi^ers are required, to perforrnSjn the job. 

Such an 'analysis may alsg iQclu.de working 
, conditions, technical knowledge required, 
and worker qualifications 
• A task analysis is the systematic examination 
of a task and the identification of the steps, 
operations, or elements involved jn the task 



Steps In Analyzing an^ccupation , ^ 

You need an understanding of the 'previous 



terms before you prepare to a'nalij'ae an occupa- 
tion. After attaining this understanding, you will 
need'to accomplish the following steps in con- 
ducting an occupatienal analysis 
1. Define the scope or breadth of the analy^ 
sIs.-^That is. determine wJiether it js for one 
specific occupation or for an occupational 
cluster. . ' ' ' 

2\ Prepare an>initial listing of analysis compo- 
nents (duties and tasks).— That is. develop a 
list of statements describing worker .duties 
and tasks in each' occupation involved. 

3. Verify initial listing, of analysis compo- 
nents.— That IS, confirm th*at the statements 
actually describe the work perlormed in the 

' oocupation(s)*being considered, 

4. Compile" a final listing of the analysis com- 
ponents.— That is, gather 'together state- 
ments which have been confirmed as de- 
scffbirig tile occupation(s). , . 

Each of these steps is depicted in Figure 2 The 
first step, iha^of deciding oh the scope of the 
analysis, will be'discussed m this learning experi- 
ence. A detaijed discussion of the subsequent 
stpps will be presented -in later learning expen- 
'ences^ . ♦ " - 



FIGURE 1 , 

RELATIONSHIP OF OCCUPATiONAL TERMS, 
WITH EXAMPLES . - / - . - ; 
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Terms 



Examples 



Task 



Step or 
Element 



Occupational 
Cluster, 

joBy^' 

Occupation 



Duty 



Textile 
Ji/Vorker 



Alteration 
Specialist 



Altering 
Men's Clothing 



Taperuog Trouser Legs^ 

Replacing Cuffs . • 
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FIGURE 2 



^^IPSrTN^^ AN OCCUPATION 



Define 
Scope. 




Prepare 




Verify • 1 


Initiat ) 


.Initial 


Listing 




Listing' [ 





Defining the Scope of the Analysis 

T,he first step in analyzing an occupation is to 
decicie on the brfeadth or scope of the analysis. 
Determining this scope will affect how the analysis 
inventory (i.e., list of statements descnbing worker' 
performance) 
.will be con- 
structed and 
administered. 
If analysis 
statements 
are kept 
quite . 

specific and 
occupations^ 
are clustered*^ 
too broadly, 
there will be 
a large • 
number of 

statements ^ ' ' " 

in the inventory and the analysis will be cumber- 
'some. ^If the statements of work activity are too 
general, the volume of associated work will b^ 
reduced, but the inventory results will probably be 

less useful. 

» * 

Because of the potential difficulties which might 
arise fcom either situation, it is recommended that 
analyses be designed between the two previously 
mentioned, extremes. For examfile, constructing 
an analysis of the occupational cluster of .secrc?-^ 
tary to use as a 'basis for planning a program to 
p/6pare legal secretaries would not be useful be- 
cause it would be too ge^teral. The statements of 
work activity in thp inventory would not be specific 
enpugh to give students the special skills they 
need to become legal secretanes (elg., knowledge 
of l^al terminology). 

Your program for training -legal^ secretaries, 
would need to be based on an analysis of the job of 



legal secrfetary. However, when preparing state- 
ments of Work activity fqj- the specific job of legal 
secretary, you must-be careful not to bog down the 
analysis with too specific statements (e g.,. ability 
to pronounce legal terminology). 

An additionalfactorwhichshould.be considered 
in deciding how broad an analysis to make relates' 
to'the breadth of preparatiqaa student needs to be 
employable. If a program is directed only toward a 
specific occupation, what happens to graduates if 
there are no immediate vacancies, if thfey are unr 
employed for long periods of time, or if that job 
becom^s-obsolete? If they are able to enter an* 
occupation.other than the one for which Ihey were 
prepared, vuill they be productive, and 'will they be 
able to hold on to their positions? 

As with the previous concern about the spec- 
ificity of the analysis statements, this concern can 
be avoided by conducting an analysis for a*cluster 
of related occupations — occupations trfat hat^e 
more or less similar skill and knowledge entry-level 
requirements. This would make the program more 
comprehensive and provide individuals leaving 
the program with more options for becoming em- 
ployed. » • * 

When- updating an analysis for an existing voca- 
tional program; /ou^ would normally analyze the 
same occupations that ^the vocational program 
was based on. The scope of an existing program 
analysis might, hpwever, be enlarged if the enV 
rollment was low because the otcljpational>area 
was too narrowly defined, or reduced if the 
rollment was high and the occupational area vei^ 
brolly defined. 

^There cduld be a third concern in planning the 
breadth of the analysis. The occupation(s) you 
choose to deal witH in the analysis might depend 
on whether you are trying to updatfe ah existing 
program or design a new program. 



,Therefore,^the three concerns you should be 
addressmg )A/hen determining the scope o| the 
af>alysis-af€ 7 

• What |S the nature of the. work activity state- 
mentsTyou. will be dealing witJf'^ 

• .Are students employable after leaving the 
• ^ * program? ' ' ^ 

• yVhal is'the (Present status of the prog ram 

While all these concerns are iflnportant and should 
*be considered, the employability of students leav- 
ing the program ts by far the mo^t important 




Using community survey and other inputs.— 
Many questions that you will need to^have'an-' 
swered before tonducting the analysis can be an- 
swered by reviewing community sun/ey data and 
talking with members of the community. They can 
also be answered by examining employnient pro- 
jections from state and federal employment of- 
fices, anc^from local business and industry. . ^ 

After answering the questions you have, it 
should be. a relatively simple matter to identify an 
occupation or occupational cluster for which em- 
ployees should be prepared, gnd in which there is 
potential student interest. Some of the questions 
yo,u will need answers to are as follows 

• In what occiipations or, occupational area(s) 
dp em|5WVment opportunities ^xisf? Will 
trtese opportunities exist two. three, four, or 
five years later? If not, what other occupations 
or occupational areas offer more employment 
potential during the next five years? 

• Are qualified students'interested in preparing 
^ ' to work in thi identified occupations or occu- 
pational areas'^ ^ , i 

• Are th"9 rewards offered in these occupations 
or occupational are^ of sufficient magnitude 
to hold an individual whp has beenprepared? 

• Is a formal educational program really neces- 
. sary for prepanng workers for any of the oc- 
cupations or'occupational areas'^ 

• Will employers hire individuals who h^ve 
* completed a formal program? 



If an 9ccupational cluster is identified as need- " 
ing to be analyzed, each of the occupations in- 
-efuded.in the cluster need to be identified For 
example. Borchec'and Leiter identified their au- 
tomqtive mechanics cluster as including the fol- 
lowing occupatio'ns (1) mechanic, (2) mechanic's 
helper or apprentice. (3) service manager, (4) ser- 
vice writer.qr advisor, and (5) garage owner (usu- 
ally only in the case of the independent garage) ^ 

Using the data you have collected, together with 
mput from your advisory committee, you should be 
able to identify the invcrlved occupations in your 
occupational cluster The Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles or the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book may prove valuable in- identifying and de->. 
scribing related'^occupations (see p. 12). 

Developing the job descriptions. — Once the 
occupation or occupations are identified, you 
should proceed wi'th defining the scppe of the* 
analysis by developing occupational or job de- 
scrtt3ttons for each occupation specified Although 
such descriptions vary widely in content, the* fol- 
lowing informgtton should be included in your 
analysis 

•^What IS the 6ccu()ational title(s)'^ ^ 

• What IS the Dictionary of Occupational titles 
code number, if available'^ 

, • What does the •irTdiyidual do*^ 
. .• What must the individual know (general areas 
of knowledge only)? 

• Where does the individual work, and under 
whose-supervision'^ 

• What are the physical requirements'^ 

• What are'some of the more common tools and 
, equipment u^ed on the job*^ 

• What future occupationaf changes are^ ex- 
pected ' . 

• What related occupations exist wjitch require 
more or less preparation*^ 

• What licensing requirements exist, if any'> 

Twg sample descriptions, which have been used 
in connection with analysis procedures, areshown^ 
in Samples '1 and 2 

The preparation of these occupational descrip- 
tions wHI play ^n import^^t roj^ m analysis* 
effort as they help to define the" scape of the 
analysis to be performed This is especially imjDor- 
tant in communicating to others exactly what is 
being undertaken. r 

Ih prepanng ttiese descriptions,' there are many 



1 Sidney D Borcher and Paul B Leiter. Automotive Mechanics Occupa^ 
ttonal Performance Survey, Interim Report (Columbus. OH The Center 
for Vocational Education. The Ohio State University. 1973) p 3 
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sources of (lata from wHfch you can get the. neces- 
sary information. Your own personal knowledge of 
' an occupation might result m youT being a primary 
source of such Information. However, a broader, 
range of sources'should usually Deused Workers 
and employers can provide you with the ansv^^ers 
to many questions about theiroccupatiops.-^em- 
bers of your advisory comr7>ittee may also beable^ 
to provide you with useful informatiqn. In addition.*' 
'many published. ^ources^ are available that de- 
^scribe, occupations. The Dictionary of OccufM\ 
^ tional Titles, the Occupational Outtook Handbook' 
^Career Opportunities, and ,.0n the Job are some of 
the more readily available ones (see p. 12). 

Previously developed occupational description^ 
are also often available in curriculum guides or 
other educational literature related to preparing an 
individual for employment. These often will need 
to be revised and updated, however. Sometimes 
employers can' provide detailed job descriptions 
which they have, developed for, use m their own 
pperations. ' * • . 

Preparing for the analysis.— Tcr prepare ^ur- 
self for conducting the analysis, you should be 



/ • ' . ; 

sure you are familiar with the language pnb 
characteristics of the occupations tb'tJe studied. , 
information torthese^purposes may^ be obtained 
from—. ' _ . , 

• ^books, periodicate, ,and other literature on 
technical 'or related subjects a\tailable in li- 
braries 

-. • cata^'gues; organizational and flow charts, 
^ind process descnptions already prepafed by 
• b6siness or industry . • ^ 

• technifcal literature onjndustrial proQesses, 
and job.description^ prepared oy trade as* 

, soGiations, trade unions, and professtonal 
societies 

• ' pamphlets, books, and job descriptions pre- 

pared by federal, state,-and municipal gpv- 
errfment departments which have interjpsts in, 
the indOstry or oc^upatronal area 

By plan/iing in advance for.the analysis, you will 
be able to talk to management, siipervisdrs, and 
workers in a lan^guage common to all. This back- 

• grouRd-Jnformatlon vJiijjilso help you observe'and^ 
evaluate job tasks and processes objectively with- 

'odt loss of time: . ' 



SAMPLE 1 • 

JOB DESCRIPTION 



OccupnUonal Cluster: Alteration Specialist^ 
* 

Occupations: Seamstress (DOT Code No. 782.884) 



'Alteration Tailor (DOT Code No. 7g5.2a() 



^Jn the textile service industry, the bulk of theVepair and/or<9rteration of dlothing wiH he ^ajMbJ) by 
twdlrain^d and s}fi\\d6 individuals. Jfieir job tittes are dressmaker (seamstress) and buslHoman 
•: (alteration tailor). The head, of the department will usually take'^care of -anV customer fitting 
problems. The dreissm&keV who does alteration vw(k perforrn§ a wide varietypf sewingoperations,:,. 
^uch as^Semiliing coats and dresses,' removing an^ replacing 'zipfDers. resewing seams, and/^ 
performing 9thei: mlhor alterations. \ • - ^ \ - \ * - \ • ' , 

; /T)ie bushelm'an (alteration tailor^ Will, a$.a rule, worK oti the heavier fabrics and garn^er^t such as ^ 
trovseSrs, suit coats, top coats, and rainwear.The byshelman wiirperform such tasks as lehgthenfng ^ 
"^r sljgrtenlhg sleeved, trouser cuffs, coat and' skirt hems, fie/she v^lH also alter, walsteands^fpf?^., 
' trousers, slacks, and skirts. The head bushelm^n or dressmaket|wlll handle -garments that come 
linder the heading of plant damage Qi^have a major sewing {problem. ♦ • , 

Respoiislbilltid6 9fthe head dressmaker or bushelmanmayalsoinclu.d^^ . 
• * room operajions'and maintenarfpe of varioijs records. * ' • ' - ^ «h ^ 



2. ^Elaitje Buerkel and Joseph H Rehhng. Alteration Speaiihst Occupational ^siysts (Columbus. OH Instructional Materials Laboratory. Trade and 
Industrial Education. The Ohio state Univftfsit^. 1974). p 11 - - 



SAMPLE 2 



JOB DESCRIPTION 



" ' Occupation: Ranch Laborer^ (DOT Code No. 413:887) 

llbipates in branding, dehol-ning, and castrg^tingi Herds animals to pens and^ pastures. Applies 
prei^ribed medications. Digs po^t hdles by hand, repairs fences and buildings using hand tools, 
pulls vy^eds by hand, removfes trash and dirt from watering places. Mixes feed by hand. May Vide 
horseback to assist in herding. Does not operate mobile or statiofj^ry power-driven equipment. 



3 LeeR Gobbo, 
1975). p 142 



Competencies Needed for Employment in ^ef Production Enterprises (unpublished master s thesis. Colorado State University. 

Using the' DACUM approach to competency It is graphic in nature/presenting definitions of 
identification.'* —It should be mentioned at this* an entire occupation on a shejgt of p^per This 
timethat,whi^ethe previously discussed approach-" teods to prevent treatment^of ^"V^^'^^^^^^^Jj^^® 
to tdentifyltTg job tasKs is the most commonly "'"^-^ -"^ :«^i-.*:^« ^««wi^.o«lw tenHe to 

used, there are other approaches- which^are 
gradually emerging. The DACUM technique, for 
example, is a relatively new approach which is now 
being used at some post-secondary institutions as 
a basis for program planning. 

DA'CUM (Developing A Curriculum) was'created 
"IrrtMe late 1960s by tl;ie Experimental Projects 
Branch, Canada Department of Regional Efconom- 
ic Expansion, apd tbe General Learning Corpora- 
tion of New York. It has p roven to be a very effective 
approach for quicl<ly deriving, at a relatively low 
cost, the competencies or tasl<s that must be per- 
form^ed by persons employed in agiven position or' 
occupational area. ^ 

DACUM, which utilizes small-group fer^storm- 
\ing techniques, is a process which results in a skill 
profile for a^particular job or occupational area. 
DACUM ^s primarily concerned with thewljatof a 
curriculum, rather than the how. It is, in fact, a form , 
of an analysis of the occupation rather than a cur- 
riculum evolving from an analysis 




occupation in isolation and, conversely, tends to 
promote treatment of each element as part of a 
larger whole General areas of competGBce re- 
quired In the occupation are defined and each is 
subdivided into those individual skills (tasks) that 
collectively enable ah indivic^ual to perform com- 
petently within that general area. These skills are 
defined quit^lsimply and are structured indepen- 
dently in small blocks on the^chart. Each can serve 
as an independent goal for learning-achievement. 

A carefully chosen group of about 1 0-1 2 experts 
in the occupationafarea form the DACUM commit- 
tee and vj/ork for three days^to develop \he DACUM 
chart. Committee members are recrCflted directly 
from business, industry, or the professions, and do 
not ihcjude vocational educators. A DACUM com- 
mittee'is carefully guided through each of the fol- 
lowing steps. 

1. Provide a general introduction and orienta- 
tion. V * ' ■ — ^ \ 

2. Review a descnption of the specific job or 
occupational area. 

3. Identify the general areas of competence. 

' ' 4. Identify the specific skills for each of the gen- 
eral areas of competence 

5. Review aad- refine the skill statements^ 

6.. Sequence the skill statements. 

7. Establish levels of competence for each skill 
in termScOf difficulty, frequenc^f^and general 
importance. 

8. Structure the dbmp'etency profile chart into a 
final form. 



4 MatQriaradapted from William E Sinnett. Ihe Application of DACUM 
m Renaming and Po$t'Secondary Curriculum Devblopmeot (Joronto, 
Ontvio Number College of Applied Arts and Technology, LakeshorB 
Campus, 197,4) 
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Once completed, the DACUM chart serves as a 
basis Ifor the content structure of the instructional 
materials that are developed by the vocational 



teacher with the advjce of the occupationll advi- 
sory committee. 



I Optional 
^ Activity ^ 



Land tech- 
^h to read 



For further ^tormation about thfe purposes of, and rationa^ 
niques for, conducting an-occupational analysis, you may ^ 
Fry|<^und, Occupational Analysis: Techniques and Proce'diua^ pp, 1-4; 
Ammerman a^d Pratzner, Performance Content for Job Trairiim, Volume I: * 
Jntraduction: and/or Ammerman, Performance Content for dOp Training,^ 
'Volume 2: Stating the Tasks of the Job, 



V 



Optional 
Activity 



I 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with a 
teacher in your occupational specialty who is skilled in preparing for an 
occupational analysis. During this meeting, you may wish to discuss how 
he/she defines the scope of an occupational analysis, and to obtain a copy 
of a recently conducted occupational analysis for your review. 



V Optional _ 
Aptivity U 



For informatiort you will need when conducting an occupational analysis, 
you may wish to read appropriate sections of references whicH^escribe 
occupations such as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Volumes I and 
II; the Occup'ational Outlook Handbook] Arnold, Career Opportunities for 
Technicians and Specialists; and/or Norton, On the Job. 




\ 



Select an occupation or occupational <;luster in your vocational service 
area and define the scope of a proposed occupationa^analysis for your 
community. This will include— 

* • identifying as many of the jobs commonly found within the occupa- 
tional area as possible ^ ^ . ' • 
developing brief, but comprehensive, wFitten descriptions forat least 
two of the jobs 

by teviewing available community survey data, securing basic em- 
ployment opportunities data for th^ two selected jobs to help further 
define the ?cope of the analysis 

interviewing two or more employers in the occupational area selected 




After you have defined the scope of work for an occupational analysis, use 
the Scope Definition Checklist, pp. 13-14, to evaluate your work. 
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SCOPE DEFINITION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^"^ 
each of the following performance components .was not acc9mplished, — 
Ijartialiy' accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances* a perfoirnance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A bjox. > , 



Date 



F^esource Person 



w 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1. An occupation ortJccupational cluster was selected for analysis ' 
considerir>g the following: - I j' 
,a. 'Qommunity-employment n^eds — ^ ' — ' 

b. resources available to^use in planning and conducting the^ i r 
Analysis ' ' ' — 

'^2. For the selected occupation or occupational cluster, data iadteate 

that: " ' . . ^ . 

a. employment opportunities will exist at the time the students com- i i 

* plete 'their preparation — : ' ' — ' 

*b. rewards of such yvdrkare sufficient to hold prepared individuals D 
G a formal educational program is necessary for preparing worker^ CH 

, d. employers will hire, individuals who have completed an e(Juca- i i' 
tional Rr;>gram / ' — 

If^an occupational cluster was selected, the occupations wiyfin that i i 
cluster were identified * • ; ' — ' 

4 An occupational description has beefTpi^pared^^ least two of the 
jobs involved and each includes the following ;ypes of information: 
a.» occupational title(s) — > • • ^ ' — ' 

b Dictionary of Occupational Titles' code number C' 

° ' ■ n 

c. what the individual does ^ ^ ' — ' 

• d. what the individual must know (general areas of knowledge) , O 

' e where the individual works, and Onder whose supervision O 

^ f- what l^ie physical requirements are" I — ■ 

g. what some of the more common tools and equipment used on the i i 
job are — 



□ □ 

□ □ □ 

' ■ ' ' / 

□■□ p 

□ □ □ 

□ o □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □• □ 

□ □■ □ 




5, tn developing the occupational descriptions, the following>sogfbes 
V pf data were consulted: - ^ . . ^ 
a. Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

. b. Occupational Outlook Handbook 

c. manpower survey data fdr comnnunity 









□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ □ 


■a 



\eVEL of PERFORMANCE: All items nrfust receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review the material ^n the information sheet. Defining thaScope of an Occupational 
Analysis, pp 6-12, revise your definition accordingly, or check with ygur resource person if necessary.^ 



\ 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



W^^WJ^S^\--'B, You will be reading the Information sheet, Preparing an Initial Listing of 



'ii Enabling i\ " ' Aftet completing the rkjuired^frf^ 

'1 Objective 'task. statements by partially analyzing ^.selected occupatto^^ - 



.s..*.^.. . .. .. m You will 

.Puty and Task Statements, pp. ^6^^25. 




' 'I bbtiohal ' Yoli may wish to read the supplemental^ reference, Ammerman. Perfor- 
h " lll^i^^^^ mancB Content for dob Training, Volt/fne 2: Stating Tasks of the Job, 



You will be preparing an -initial listing of task a'nd -dyty statements for a 
specific occupation. * » . 



Youiwill be. evaluating your competenc^inTMBpdring an initial listing op 
duty and task statements, using the Initial Listing Checklist, pp, 27-28; 
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For information concerning tl^e preparation of an initiai ljsting of duty and 
task statements, read the following information sheet: • 



' PRtPARII^^ AN INITIAL LISTING OF DOTV AND 
STATEMENTS 5 



Locatmg Sources 



' Aftej you have defiried the scope of your analy- 

* sis, your next step'is to prepare aninitlal listing or^ 
inventory of the duties &nd tasks of the occupation. ' 
This is anlnitial and fairly rough list~one that you 
will revise and r#fine in the course of your analysis. 
In constructing such a Iisting/s6ek input and in- 
fbritiation from employers, employees, acM/isory 

.committee members, interested individual mem- 
ber of employer and employee organ^tibns, and 
relevant printed matenals. This infor^tlon, com- 

* bined with your own knowledge of^th^ij'cupation, 
should provide yoiJ with a reasor^iy complete 

. list. «^ ^ 

Ai^jong the printed materials you should con- 
sider is Resources In Vocational Education (Co- 
/ lumbus, OH; The Center for Vocational Educ^iorr,*' 
TheOhio State University). Ili4aterra|^^nribuncedin 
Resources iR^Vocatioha,! EtMtatton include in- 
structionafl materials such as those* developed, by 
local school districts, statfe departments of e'du- 
cation, curriculum development laboratories, ^nd 
industrial organizatioT^s. Research materials de-. 
veloped by research projects supported pyihe U^. . 
Office of Education, National Institute of Educa- 
tion, Department of Labor, Office of Economic Op- 
poi;tunity, private foundations, and ofher organiza- 
tions are giso included. • • 

The/e are many previously constructed Inven- 
^tories and analyses available which you shouJd 
review when preparing your initial listing. Fpr ex- 
ample, The Center for Vocational Ediucatloa at 

The Ohio'St^te University has constructed some 
inventories, artd these are available through the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
system. These and ot)ier tasks lists can be located 
through Res6urces in Vocational Edocation. 

In ad^Jition, The Ce^nter has published three vol- 
umes entitlfed Directory of Taslctnventorles. Each 



r . ^ 

5. Much of this material was adapted from William H Melchmg and 
Sidney O Borcher. Procedures' for Constructing ana Using Task /nven- 
for/esj(Co lumbus. OH: The Ceriterjor Vocational Education, the Ohio 
State University, 1973). j*ca» 



, directory contains information compiled from a 
reviej^of docuntents from state educational and 
employment service agencies, occupatiorial cur- 
riculum labs ^nd research coordinating units, 
branches of ^he armed forces, selected private re- 
search and development agencies, and other or- 
ganizations. 

At the time^of this writing, the Instructional Ma- 
terials Laboratory, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion. The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
has released -analyses for seventy-one pccupa- 
tions. It is expected that this numberWill increase 
by ten each year. The%e publications are available 
by job titlpjoi^^^tominal fee from the laboratory. 

^ fThe Vocational-Technical Education Consor- 
tlum^of Statesi (V-TECS), a consortium of 1 6 states, 
has joined together to conctuct occupational (task) 
analyses ot many occupational areas. Task state- 
,ments a{e compiled^ and used to develop, cata- 
logues of performance^objectives and criterion- 
referenced evaluation measiJres which, at the 

. preseot time, are shared among consortium mem- 
bers only. As of this writing, V-TECS has produced 
catalogues of objectives and criterion-referenced 
measures for 33 occupations. If you live in oneof 
the following statjes which are V-TEGS members, 
Vou may wi^h to obtain a copy of the catalogues 
.Trom your state department of education: Ala- 

, bama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,, Maryland, Michigan, Mississip- 
pi, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In addition, 
the U.S. Air Farce Training Command and theU;S. 

. Naval Training Cbijimand are members. 

Many other organizations have been involved in 
the (development of inventories or analyses. You 
.should id^ntify these organizations and ask tp 
examine sources of relevant information to deter- 
mine if anything of value is available to you. If your 
state has an tndividOal responsible for vocational 
education currioulum materials development, you 
may wish to discuss your needs with him/her. 

' In addition, there are many curriculum pubfH^a- 
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tlons such as guides, outlines, courses of study, 
and objectives lists which you may find helpful 
when preparing your listing. Many curriculum pub- 
lications corUain some type of analysis informa- 
tion. While they vary in detail and completeness, 
they can serve as useful sources of statements or 
as in-formation from which statements might be 
developed. 

Modern texts can also furnish you with ideas for 
your task list. Chapter or section headings, topic 
statements, and instructional content can be used 
to generate items for the list. You can also use the 
texts to double-check the completeness of lists 
you may already have It should be mentioned that 
the acquisition of reference materials should st^rt 
well in advance of the actual construction of the 
initial inventory. This will allow you sometime be- 
tween the location and receipt of spme materials 

Observing, interviewing, or infdrrtially convers- 
ing with selected workers orj-the are effective 
means of establishing the. initial lis^g. Though an^ 

Developing an Inventory 



initial listing can be prepared in this manrier, it is 
probably more efficient to prepare the^origirial list- 
ing using other technique^, and then to verif\4,the 
listing using the observation or interview td^ch- 
nique The following are suggested steps to follow 
in developing the initial listing (or inventory) of 
task and duty statements. - , 

1. Determine the duty categories. 

2. Prepare task statements 

3 Organize the tasks and statements into^a pre- 
liminary inventory. 

4 Ask people from the occupational area to re- 
view the preliminary inventory. 

5. Revise the inventory based on information 

received during the review 
6 Pilot test the inventory. 
7. Verify the inventory using incumbent work- 
ers. • 
(Step severTwill be discussed ir\ Learning Experi- 
ence III.) • , 



As not^d earlier, the number of statements in an 
I inventory or listing is largely dependent on the 
V scope of the occupation or occupational area for 
\ which information is to be sought It is generally 
\ recommended that one smtlres't be focused on a 



\4i6ter of 

closely re- 
lated jobs. 
This meansv 
that the in- 
ventory will, 
usually in- 
clude several 
occupations, 
all requiring 
V similar skills 
^^'^^--and knowl- 
edge. 
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'CONSTRuc~iOu 
CLUSTER 
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The inven- x ^ ' . 

to ry also ^ 
should be 
designed to , 

cover all levels of a pWcular career or promotion 
ladder. However, in cases where there is a large 
cluster of management positions, it may be best fo 
develop separate inventories, one for the man- 
agement positions ahd"One for skifled workers , 

It IS recomrnenddy, for pracfical reasons, that an 
inventorysh'ould generally contain at Ieast200, but 
not more than tOO, task statements The ultimate 
determiner of the number" of task statennents 
should be the complexity of the occupation being 




analyzed. Complex occupations will obviously re- 
quire more task statements than simpler ones 
Certainly all task statements, regardless of the 
number, which /fave xjirect im^lcatlons for In- 
struction shoy/d .be listed when the analysis is 
being made**for curriculum developmeni pur- 
poses. 

' Since you will be testing this inventory at a later 
date by asking workers to respond to tasks oii a 
Voluntary basis, length should afso be roughly de- 
termined by the number of tasks these people can 
reasonably be expected to react to in a limited 
amount of time Unless you can pay them, you 
cannot expect workers to spend over on§ hour of 
their time completing an inventory ^ - 

Duty Statements 

before assembling task statements ior thq in- 
ventqry; tentative duty categories must be estab- 
lished under vvhich the task statements .will be 
grouped You will recall that a duty is an arbitr^r)( 
* division of a iob (or occupational area) consisting 
of, related tasks that are grouped for descnptive 
purposes. There are generally twp types of duty 
statements in an in^tory. Tbese are duty s'fate- 
ments that reflect supervisory activities (eg, 
supervising, organizing, planning, directing, im- 
plementing., training, .inspecting, arra evaluating) 
and statements that reflect work performance ac- 
tivities (e.g., performing, maintaining, trouble- 
shooting, repairing, removing and replacing, ad- 
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•justing, and installing). An ''object" (Hem acted 
upon) is used with theae action words to further 
specify th? duties, e.g., repairing transmissions. 

'The ^'object" is always either data, people, or 
tHifigs. 




' Other duty headings will be suggested by head- 
ings from analyses,^ organizational charts, text- 
books, and curriculum guides. A worker in a par- 
ticular job mrght perform a pumber of related tasks 
which logically can be grouped together, and an 
appropriate duty heading can be written to cover 
those tasks. 

If few task statements (i.e., ten or less) are found 
.for a particular duty category, ta^ks under related 
duties might be combined. Examples of such 
combinations are *^rgan1zing an^i planmfig," "di- 
recting and implementing," and "inspecting and 
evaluating." Thus, more thaaone action word may 
be used to designate a single duty category. Vg/- 
artiples of typical duty statements are listed in 
Sample 3. ' ' \ ^ 

Task State me n|s 

Several important issues arise in connection 
witb the'preparation Ql task statements. One issue 
is, how specific should ihe task statements be? It is - 
clear that threy must;be specific enough to give 
vocational teachers thm information they need to 
be able todevelop effective and eff icier^ courses of 
instruction. If they are to& specific, they can be- 



come cumbersome and result in more ^tailed 
"information j|boutworh:ers' performance than can- 
be incorporated in an educational prog ram. If they 
are too general, information about important 
activities may be lost, communication among 
analysts and curriculum designers may be re- 
duced, and general conclusions jnay be reached 
^hat provide no ef|ecti.ve guidance. 

While it is possible to distinguish Between the 
what and how aspects of work activities, it iis 
doubtful whether task statements should'contain 
both Bfements. Following are examples to illus"^ 
trate the point. 



What 

• Calculate tine cost of a 
shipment of supplies. 

• Estimate the stress on 
a beam in a structure 
{building) or (piece of 
equipment). 



How 

• Use a fuHy automatic 
desk calculator. 

• Use the ^BK1 650 com- 
puter 



While statements containing both elements can 
provide more information than statements .con- 
taining only one element, using many'dombind- 
tions of what's and how's can easily lead to an 
inventory of unmanageabje length. It is better, 
therefoj;.e,*to make separate statements. 

A sirriilar problem exists if one focuses only on a 
specific example of an activity. For example, a 
statement suclTas^"Ca1culate the profit margin on 
shoes" focuses on performing this activity only in 
relation to shoes. Yef,^he calcuJation of a profit 
margin is the same process, whether-for use with 
shoes, eggs, or for some other item. In other 
words, the^'real activity .(calculate profit margin) 
may be performed for a variety of purpose^. 

Sometimes, such a statement identifies two 
completely different processes (e.g., check tires 
for proper inflation, check tires for tread wear). In 
this case, two separate statements* would be pre- 
ferred. 



SAMPLE 3 \ 

DUTY STATEMENTS 



I. Automotive Mechanics Task Inventory 

_ Drgantelng and Planning 

B. Supervising- ' / ' 

C. Evaluating and jnspecting ^ 
a Training "-""^ 

E. Perforn^ing '^Maintenance Control Func- 
tions ' I 

E. perforrrjing — Engine Overhaul Activities 
' 4 Maintaining and Repairing Power Traiob 

+1. Maintaining • and Repairinrg Autorjfetic 
Tr^insmissions ^ ^ ' ' f 

I. Maintaining and Repairing Electrical Sys- 
terns - 

J. Maintaining and Repairing Fuel System^ \ 
K. Maintaining and Repairing Cooling Sys- m, 

'terns • ^ • 

U. Maintaining and Repairing Standard and 
Power Steering Units • 
^M. Maintaining and Repairing Braking Sys- 
tems 

N.' Mainta#(tn"g and Repamng Front Ends 
0. Maintaining and Repairing .Automobile Air 

Conditicmer? - ^ ^ 
P. Maintaining and'' Repairing AutomobHe 

Heaters > 
Q. Lubrica^ta and Maintaining 

IL Busin^fssData Processing Tasl< Inventory 

A. Supervising Data Sofvices Functions" 
^ B. Supervising" Management Analysis 
G. Supervising vAutoonatic Data Processing^ 
• . Equipment Operations ^ " ^ 



D. Supervising Programming 

E. Supervising Data feystems- Analysis -and' 
Design ^ 

F. Performing Data Processing Functions 

G. Performing" Management Analysis Func- 
tions . • 

H. Qperating. Automatic Data Recessing 
- Equipment 



I. 



J. 
K. 

L 



Performing Systems Programming 
Performing Scientific Programming 
Programming Computers \\ 
Performing Feasibility Studies (Pilots Proj- 
ects) 

M. Designing Data^ystems 

Secretarial Science Tasl^ Inventory 

/\. OrgarlizingiSnd' Planning . ' • 

B. Supervising arid Implementing 

C. Coordinating and Performing Personal A(^- 
. • tivities for Eprtpfoyer 

D. ' Inspecting and Evaluating * 

E. Training 

F. Performing Stenographic Activities 

G. Performing Bookkeeping and AcqB^^i^Q 
Activities _ ^ ' 

H. .I^paring Forms &nd Publications 

I. Performing Recejitionist Activities . 
J. Perfprming^Clerical Activities 
K. Maintaining Files and Library 
L. Performing MaiVopm Activities 



ie^^ 



^ Developing a task inventory m which all state- 
ments afre equal in specificity Fs desirablS, but usu- 
ally impossible. The level of specificity one needs 
in a ^ven situation should be the deciding criter- 



ion. There is probably no\one ideal level of spec 
if icity. Examples of task* statements from a sec 
retarial science task-inventory are shown' in Sam 
pie 4. 
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SAMPLE 4 

■tlsftSTATEMENTS 



'ARtAL SCIENCE TASK INVENTORY^. 



Q. PEBFORMING BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ACTIVITIES 



1. Act as cashier or teller ' 

, < 



2. Administer imprest or petty cash funds 



3. AdministeY small purchase^ such»as credit card Charges 
and blanket purchase agreements ' " y^'^^f' 



4.. Age the accounts receivable • • 



5. Approve bills of any'kind-*;* 



6, Approve customer^' checks, charge purchases, etc:/ 
1% - . ' 



7. Approve monthly gibup insurance bilj^. 



8^ Arrange for insurance policies 



^ . 9. Ascertain availability ot funds 



,..^10.- Calculate deductions (Income Tgx, FIC^, Jnsjjrance.Vetc.) 



"Kll. Check bills and/or invgiqefe 



;;12. Check, money orders and checks, as to amount, 



dates, signatures 



1 



< 13; Check on supplies^ (fbr reorderi^ipurpbses) ' 




14/i2lose ledger accounts. 



CHECK 



if 
Done 



TIME SPENT 



1. Very 'Much 

. Below Average 

2. ^low Average 

3. Slightry Below • 
Average 

4. About Average 

5. Slightly Above V 
Average 

6. Above Average 

7. Very Much" 
Above Average 



6 Adapted from Sidney D Borcher and John Joyner, SactefaV/a/ SciencB'Occupational Performance Survey. Interim Report Jgolumbus, OH 
The Center for Vocational Educatton, The Ohio St^te University. 1973), pp 43 and 50-55. 
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1*\ r^nntrnl-lhe Qafekeeoinn of monies bdnds. or sedled bids '"^^^ 




t 




/ 1A HomnrKft himine^ r^Dorts of anv kind — * 






7 — — : — 

17* r^ntnniitA amnunt anri DprCAnt of markUD or lOSS 




V 1 


n — ^ ^ 


< 






* 

• 


-J 


* on r^nmrM itp intprp^t cfiarnp^ 






^ , , 

21 Compute payrolls for employees * 






22. Compute property taxes v ' . ^ 

C ^ . — ,15^- 




* 


'23. CojjputB income taxes- ' ^ - ^ f - ' - 







A final problem is the need for grammatical con- 
sistency. A straightforward verb-object construc- 
tion (repalr~tUBt"pumps)*is recommended. Elimi- 
- nate modifying phrases as much as possible, un- 
less the modifying phrase has direct implications 
for curriculum (e.g , check fuel system for cleanN- 
^ ness). 

As a further expression of this consistency, as 
much as possible, one should use only a single 
verb in each statement Thus, statements contain- 
ing multiple verbs such as "remove and replace," 
"type and proofread, " "inspect and repair," etc. 
are generally rejected even though the worker 
might regard the two actions as part of the same 
task. You should make your own deci^on in this 
mattec using multiple verbs where you fee! they 
are justified. 

General Guidelines for Ta sk Statem ents 

Several considerations sh*ou!d be kept irunind 
when constructing, re>>iewing, and editing task 
statements. Here are some of the most hglpful. 

Considerthe purposes to be served by the task 
Inventory.— Each task statement should be wnt^ 
ten in the context of the uses to 'be made of the 
.-'^^/iiofprmation derived from it. In general, the state- 
let should serve on^or more of the following 
uoses. 

The task statement should eltcit responses 
that differentiate between workers in different 
job types within the occupational area . 
• The task statement should elicit responses 



^that~aifferentrate between manager and su- 
» pervisors, supervisors and foremen, and 
foremen and wprkers. 

Consider th^ worker responding to the task 
"statements.— In considering the worker who re- 
sponds to the job inventory, each task statement 
should conform with the following ground rules.- 

• The task statement,mustj)e clear so that it is 
easily understood* by th.6 worker. * 

• - • The task statement jnyst be stated using ter- 
minology^thatjg consistent with currentusage ^ 
in the, occupational area 

• The ta^k statement should be brief to save 
.reading time of the worker. 

• The use of abbreviations should be avoided, if 
possible, since they may not be understood , 
throughout the x)ccupationa! area. Where 
they must be used, it is good practice to spell 

i out the term and follow it by the abbreviation 
in parentheses the first time it appears in the 
inventory. In later usage 'thfiabbreviatic^h may 
s|fnd alone. ^ 

• The task statement must be ratable in terms of 
time spent and/or other rating factors This 
eliminates skill, knowledge, and responsibilyj 
ity Items that begin with such words as "Have \ 
responsibility for . . ," "Kn4w tiow to . . . 
"Understand . . f "Have knowledge of ... . " 
•Such statements found in source materials 
should be written as two or more task state- 
ments (e.g., "Maintain files" or "Supervise 
maintenance of files," not "Have responsibil- 
ity for (jtamtaining files"). 



• Vague or ambiguous words, such as "checK" 
"assist," "coordinate/* "recommefid/' and 

y "assure," sKould be avoided. . \ 

• Sbort words should be used in preference to 

• Ipng words or expressions (e.g., "Fill out work 
ordersi" not "Prepare forms for veWcle re- 
pairs to be accomplished by mechanics"). 

• The qualifications a worker has, suchas intel- 
ligence, aptitude, knowledge, education, skilli 

^ training, and experience are not tasks ancl are 
* not included in the duty-task section of tHe job 
inventory. Information with regard to certain 
qualifications, such as training, education, 
and work expenence, however, may be ob- 
tained by inqludiog appropriate, iter^s in the 
background information section of the in-^ 
ventory. ^ . * ' 

. • Receiving instruction is not included as a task 
unless useful work is actually performed dur- 
ing the training. Thus, classroom instruction, 
laboratory or shop instruction, and the coach- 
,"^ing a person receives are not tasks. On-the- 
J job training, however, may include the per- 
formance of t^sks under a supervisor. These 
tasks are listed in the inventory the same as 
any other tasks. Giving instruction, which is a 
supervisory duty, is included under "Train- 
ing."^ 

• The task statement shojpld begin with a pres- 
ent tense action word wijth thesubjec^'l" un- 
derstood (e.g., "Operate," "Write," "Clean," 
not "Operates," "Writes," "Cleans"). • 

• Task statements are arranged alphabetically 
under each duty. This order shortens the 
worker's reading time, and assists in recalling 
tasks 'that are not listed. For example, the 

^ worker can easily scan through a list of tasks 
beginning with the word "Inspect" to make 
sure that all the inspections he/she performs^ 
are, in the inventory. Thev alphabetical a'r- 
rangement also helps the inventory devet^per 

' eliminate duplicate tasks. 

Consider task statem.ent format tp facilitate 
analysis,— Each task statement must^pear in a 
format that will make it most useful. The following 
-guidelines should be followed^ 

• Task statements should be limited to not more 
than two lines. 

• The task 3tiatemepts are numbered consecu- 
tively, beginning with "1" under each duty 
heading. - \ • ' 

^ • Each task statement must be specific and 
capable of standing alone. An item suet/ as 
"Operate otfier types of equipment" is mean- 
ingful to a worker if listed at the end of a series 
of "Operate . . . equipment" tasks. However, 
later, in th4 consolidated inventory to be pre- 
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par4»rom the results, the tafeks, are not 
- printea in the same order as in the inventory. 
Thus, the original context may be destroyed, 
and an item like "Operate other types of 
equipment" may no longer make sense. 

• Each task statement must l?e a complete sen- 
tence. Do, not use an action- sublieading fol- 

^ lowed by a Series of ^objects. For examRl^ 
statements should be constructed to read 
"Type and correct offset masters," "Type and 
correct spirit masters," "Tfpe and correct 
stencils." They should not be constructed to 
read* 'Type and correct the following: (1) 
offset masters, (2) spirit masters, and (3) sten- 
cils." ' ' ^ ^ 

• The period at the end of the task statement is 
omitt,eQ. 

• Use "such as" followed by two or three 
samples. Avoid "and/or" and "etc." Write 
"Type cards, such as index cards, file cards 
and 'address finder' cards," not "Type cards, 
such as index cards, file cards, and/or ad- 
dress finder' cards, etc." 

• Parallel tasks should appear in appropriate 
duties. For each task listed as being super- 
vised, there shoujd almost certainly be a re- 
lated task which is p^prmed. Equipment to 
be inspected is also likely to be repaired or 
replaced, 

• Use simple statements without qualifiers un- 
less the quaNfier is essential to the meaning of 
the statement (e.g.> "Operate paper cutter," 
not "Operate paper cutter to cut paper." How- 
ever, "Schedule employees for on-the-job 
training," not "Schedule employees"). 

*• If a modifier is needed for greater specificity, 
be sure to include all other significant tasks 
with comparable modifiers. For exam'ple, in 
an automotive mechanic invento.ry, "Repair 
transjjirssions" would not be specific enough. 
Therefore, if the statement were modified to 
read "Repair automatic transtnissions," then 
"Repair manual transmissions" should also 
be added. „ 

• Avoid tasks that are obvioUsly.too specific or 
trivjal (e.g., "Operate fork lift truck," not "Turn 
ignition key," "Shift gears," "Elevate. fork"). 

• Avoid tasks that are too general. Such tasks 
will not 'differentiate job types (e.g., "Repaic 
carburetors," "Repair standard >transmis- 
siohs," not "Repair motor vehicles"). - 

• In general, avoid multiple verbs in a task 
^statement, unless several actions are invari- 
Tably performed together (e.g., "Erect and 

^lign poles." not "Inspect, tow, and repaif en- 
gines or equipment"). 

• As far as possible, tasks included in the job' 
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inventory should be independent. Avoid over- 
lappincfctask statem^njts (e.g., "Prepare lesson 
*plans." might be usedwith "Maintain instruc- 
tional records ot charts, " not with "Prepare 
lesson*"). . 

• > 

Inventory Organization 

When organizing tbe inventory, ft is' important 
that supervisory dutT^ such as organizing, plan- 
ning, inspecting, evaluating, and training be 

Reviewing the Initial List ^ 



placed last on the list. These are left untii ^ast for 
two reasons.^ Because of 'the ongoing nature 6^ 
many supervisory activities, it is more difficult to 
write time-ratable supervisory items. The r^vfew 
can bec'ome bogged down if supervisory tasks are 
'taken first. By taking them last, the reviewer will 
have had^^ome practice with easier items. ln addi- 
tion, thfe non-supervisory tasks are regarded as the 
centrar tasks of the career area and, therefore, 
comprise the main body of the inventory. 



After the pjeliminary inventory h^s been con- 
structed, reviews should be conducted using 
peopleVom'lhe occupational are?. These people 
should refine and revise the inventory items prior 
to your administering the items to the incumbent 
workers. The purpose of the review is to add miss^ 
ing statements, delete'obviously irrelevant state- , 
rrients, and improve^ the vyording of vague or 
lengthy statements. ' 




De-lete, 

I MPROVE 



Indivfduals should be selected for their occupa- 
.tlonal krvQwIedge and practice expenerice in all 
aspects bfth^occupational area. If several specific 
occupationaUHtles are covered by the inventory, jt 
is advisable krbbtain at least oneKvorkeror super- 
visor of each job title. A supervisor who directly 
supervises several job titles is usually more desir- 
able as a participant. 

In selecting reviewers, one must be flexible. It is 
not possible^o know at the outset which individu- 
als wiH give the best and^njioSt complete informa- 
'tion, nor precisely- how many reviews will be re-, 
quired. Conclude the review process when- you 
judge^that the preliminary form is well structured 
and essentiaJly complete. From three to eight re- 
views are adequate for most inventories. However, 
as a rule and to the extent practicable, the more 
reviewei^, the better. • / * 

Whenever possible, it is desirable to use persons 
from several different businesses or comrpames. 



This avoids getting only the organizational struc- 
ture and work breakdown of a single establish- 
ment. Inmost cafees, it is easy to find Individuals 
"who are willing to take-antiour \b sit do^and-to 
go over the preliminary inventory. 

Conducting the Review " ^ 

The purposes and uses of the inveHtpry should 
be explained to^the vyorkers before they begin the 
review, of the .task and duty statements. The re- 
viewer should clearly understand how the duties 
and tasks are to be stated and hoW specific they 
should be. 

The reviewers should then be shown a list c^the 
duty headings. These are, reviewed one by one for 
clarity and accuracy. If, the reviewers point out 
duties that are missing from thi^ list, consider add- 
ing additional one^. 

After completing the revfew of the duty, head- 
ings, the reviewers should be given a copy of the 
task inventory, and asRed-to review the individual 
task statements. You should begin the review by 




reading each' task statement aloud and asking 
questions about the particular task. Rollowing'are 
examples of the types of questions-ta be asked 
• Jsjhe task statemenUctear? Will everyone un- 
'der^tand what 'this means? 
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• Is this task coverecl>by a pcevious task state- 
ment? • . * ' ^ 

^ Does this task fit. better under another duty? 

• Are^there any other tasks that should be under 
thrsduty? 

• Is this task perforrned in your business'^ 

• Is tt]i^t&sk perfonned by any workers in the 
occupational area? 

' You- should not attempt to't secure perfectly/ - 
polished tasK statements from the reviewers 
However, you shoultl accurately record the main 
substance of the new statement^ and revisions in a 
tormthat C^n be edited later Jhe reviewers should 

Editing anci Grouping Items/' ;^ 



not be considered experts on Jiow to write tas'k 
statements, but should be used to review tfcie es- 
sential content of the statements. 

^ All tasks under a duty heading should be cov-^ 
ered beforB going on to the t;\eA duty. When the' 
non-supervisory duties are completed, the super- 
visory tasks are reviev\/ea. If the pon-supervisory. 
duties or^asks are changed in any -important way ^ 
^dt*ring the-review, it may be necessary to.revrse the • 
supervisory sections-ac^cordingly. Fof example,^ if 
hew non-supervisory duties^ ar^ added, parallel 
tasks should be addad to caver the supervision of, . 
those duties. 



When the reviews are completed, all prelimi nary 
inventories fhat were used during the. reviews 
should be assembled All revisions, new tasks 
statefnents; .and comments of the reviewers 
should be copied from fhese into a single inven- 
tory bookl0. 

Final decisions to acfcept or reject the proposed 
changes are made by the person(s) who coh- . 

^ structed'^he preH'minary task inventory and coa- 
ducted tite interviews Further cdnsiiltatfon with 
stechnical re\{iewers may be necessary for some 
items, especially if conflicting ravisiOTisor sugges- 
tions have been given by the reviewers. Most 
conflicts can 'be resolved by reference to a pub- 
lished source or by a telephone call to ^n authority 
i n the field. .Once th^e decisions have been mgder* . 
all items (especially new or revised oaes) must be. 

- checked to yet^rmme whethej; they are consistent 
in format. " • • . ' , 

In terms of organizational format, all statements 

Pifot Testing the' Items * ' 



falling undl^^ duty should be arranged alphabet* 
cally by the action word (e.g., adapt, build, com-' 
pose). This will help*'the target audience, the in- 
cymbeni worker, detect missing fnformation and 
rediice the time he/she spends completing the 
inventory. Future fnodifications to.tthe inventory 
, are also easier to make. 

As an additional aid to the Incumbent worker, 
the tasks within a duty may be grouped or cate- 
gorized into major se^ctions. These^ groupings 
shouF^ppear natural to the worker, thereby help- 
ing hirrvlqer make judgments. Duty statements 
shbulgJ aJso be grouped in the most logical se- 
quence» ' » 

The revis'ed listing shauld be rev^wed b^ mem- 
bers^'of the-occupational advisory cornm'ittee and 
Othersjnvolved irt the original development of thQ_ 
Jist. Once the revised' list has been accepted, it . 
should be prepared foj^ pilot testing. 
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'Before putting the duty and tSsk statements tnt6 '^T|5ejgo3l here is to Obtain some firsHiancfreedback 



♦a fbrmal, printed inventory; it is a good idea to try 
them out on a sample of\workers A draft form of 
^the 'inventofy will be adequate foij this purpose. 
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frorp workers as'to'whether Ifiey understancTthe 
. statements To do thisr, thedeveloper ot^the inven- 
tory should locate a fdW workers who represent the 
'full rangd^of incumbent^vyorkers who will eventu- 
^ally respond to the inventory. The developer 
should tiien ask each one to individuallyread each 
statement. '*rhQ worker should be asked to com- 
rjient on any statement that appears confusing to 
hifn/her. The specific reason for»the confusion 
should be determined and suggested revisions 
devised with the vvprker's help. , 

It should be clear-that the worker is not asked at 
jhis tiprfe to indicate whether he/she performs ii 
given task; but rather to indicate his/her pom- 
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prehension of the Btatement of each task It is the 
clarity of each statement that is being pilot tested, 
not the adequacy of the statements to describfe 
what the worker does. 

' The need for pilot testing is dependent upon the 
degree to which the preliminary form of the inven- 
'tory has been reviewed by other persons from the 



occupationaf area If^several knowledgeable per- 
sons from the occupational area ^ve carefully 
reviewed the inventory, and the occupational advi- 
sory committee has alsogludied the instrument, 
pilot testing is of lesser importance However, it is 
always a good idea, if time and funds permft. to try 
to check on the clarity of directions and the type of 
respo nses l ikely to be received 



^ Optior\al 
1^ Activity ^ 



' For further information on preparing an initial listing of duty and task 
statements, you may wish to read Ammerman. Performance Content for 
Job Training, Volume 2: Stating^ the Tasks of the Job 




Develop an initial, but partiaj. duty and task inventory for an occupation of 
your choice. Pick an occupation such as secretary, nurse, teacher, or 
autorTHDtive mechanic with which you ^re already familiar. You will need to 
have easy access to two or more persons (employers or employees) in the 
occupation with whom you can consult. You will also need to have easy 
access to one or more re^rences (e.g.. curriculum guides, existing task 
inventories, etc ) for your review 

Prepare a list of duty statements for the occupation For at least four of 
those statements, develop at least six task statements each If you pre- 
pared occupational descriptions for Learning Experience I which meet 
these critena. you may select one of them 




After you have developed your preliminary inventory, qse the Initial Listing 
Checklist, pp. 27-28. to^ evaluate your work 
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INITIAL LISTING CHECKLIST ^ 

— 

Directions: Place an X in the NO. PJvf^TIAL.or FULL box to indicate that 

eftiifof the following performance-dtJmponents was npt accomplished, ^ 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, bgjo^use of special cir- Date 
cumstances, a performance_^component was not,a|iplicable, or impossible*^ 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Pe^on 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 




Sources of Information used In preparing the inlj^al listing Included: 

1. you 

2. employers 

employees 

4. previously constructed inventories and analyses 

A 

5. currftsulum publications such as guides, outlines, courses of study 
The duty statements: \ 

'6. reflect both supervisory and work performance activities 

7. are arranged so supervisory statements appear Tast 



The task statements: 

9. differentiate between workers '\n different occupations and at differ- 
^ ent levels ; • 

10. use terminotogy that is consistent with current usage in the occupa- 
tion ; ^ 

11. are 'brief to save readingjime • 

12. are ratable in terms of time spent 

13. are statedin acceptecK|orm and structure 

14. are not too specific or too general ' 

-15. are independent of one another 

The preliminary version of the Initial listing: * ^ 

16. was reviewed by two or more reviewers from the occupational area 

17. was revisec;! tg^ incorporate the reviewers* comments, insofar as 
practical • 

16. ' was formatted for consistency after the review 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCH: All items m ust receive FULL, or HI A responses. If any item receives a NO. or 
PARTIAL response, revtewlhe material in the information sheet, Prepaqng an Initial Listing of Duty and 
Task Statements, pp. 16-25, revise your inventory accordingly, or cheok with your resource personlf 
necessary. 




Learning Experience 



\ 



OVERVIEW 





1 ; Optional 



After completing the required reading, v^rffy an initial listing of task and 
duty'statements. • , 



You will be reading the information sheet, Verifying an Initial Listing of Ta?^k 
and'Duty5tatement§,''ppi 30-48. • ^" - . 



You may wish to read the supplementary references, Ammerman, Perfor- 
mance Cprifent for Job Training, Volume 3: Identifying Relevant Job Per- 



V>. Activity M. formance\ and Ammerman and Essex. Performance Content for Job Tralq- 
. , ing, Volume 4: Deriving Performance Reqfjirements for Training. ^ 




You will be verifying an Initial listing of task and duty statements. 



You will be evaluating your competency in verifying an initial listing of task 
^and chity statements, using the Initial Listiijg \jpriflcatlQn Chegklist, pp. 
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Activity 



Foe information concerning the verification of. an initial listing of task and 
«,.duty statements, including the^pes of information to be collected,. the 
^leclfon of participants, and the procedures to be usQd, read the following: 
• mfomiation sheet: 



lepr 



VERIFYING AN. INITIAL LISTING.OF TASK AND DUTY 
STATEMENTS 7 



Verification of the initial listing of task and duty 
statements is Ian iqfipprtant step in the o'ccupa- 
tionaiyanalysis'process.Jt confirms that the inven-s 
tory task statements actually describe the activities 
concji^ted^as 4)art of the occupation being con- 
sidered^'< ' * " , . " 

^ One migt>t ask why sucti verification is neces- 
sary if earlier suggestions regarding development 
of the initial listing were followed. One might be[^ 
especialli^Surious if alreaciy developed analyses or * 
the employee observation technique were used. 
Verification is an attempt tofehow that the listing is 



7. Much 6f this material was adapted from Handbook for Anafyzing 
vtobs (Washington, DC US Oepartmentof Laboi^, Manpower Ad ministra- 
"""tion. 1972). » , • ' 



applicable to an occupation in a specittc employ- 
ment area and to ensure that a broad bag^of input 
is used. With this verification, one increases the 
probability it will indeed describe thfe occupation. 

Oetermiiring the Information to Collect 

To prepare the initiat listing of task and duty 
statements for verification, several things must be 
done. First, with the aid of your advisory commit- 
tee, determine what type or types of inforrhation 
should be collected related to the inventory.* For 
example; if an analysi^is to be conductetd purely to 
.describe what takes place in an occupatiqsi, one 
mighi determine whether the various task^ or 
steps are performed by the worker. A sample of a 
simple scale thaf vvould obtain that type of infor-] 
motion is shown* in Sample 5. i 




SAMPLE 5 

fOm FOR CHECKING PERFORMANCE . 

OCdUPATION: Artificial Inseminator^ 
Duty: Handling Cattle 



■Id 



•No. 


V : f ^ — 1 

Task 


Check If 
Performed 


1 


Detect hfet • .• ■' 




.2 


■ ' ^ ^ » ■ 

Determine time to inseminate 




3 


Identify symptoms of reproductive diseases 




4- 


Maintain* breeding records . , 






5 


Mov^ cattle ^ ^ / 




6 


Operate breeding chute ( . r ' ' ' 







8. Adapted from Gobbo. "Competencies Needed for Employment m Beef Production Enterprises." p 150 ^ 

,m Hi 



Foravocatiqnal educator responsibly for planQing 
^ an instructional program,* this will probably not 
. .provide enough information to use ip making intel- 
ligent instructional decisions. For such pfenning, 
questions such a^4he following might be appro- 
priate'. 

• Is the task performed by beginning workers? 



ow oft^n is the task performed? 

• How important is the^task*? 

• How difficult IS it to learn to perform the task? 

Sample 6 illustrates all' inventory in which such 
questions are asked. ] , ^ ^ 



SAMPLE 6 



4NVENTQRY^F0R CHECKING PERFORMANCE 

^ ' ' . ^ OpCUPATidfJ: Feed Lot Foreman^ * 

'Di%: Keeping Records 



No. 


P 7* ^ ^ 

Tasks 

• 


Chedk (i^) if 
performed by 
•beginning i 
woiker 


How often fs « 
the task \ 
performed? 


How important* 
is the task? 

♦ 


How difficult i^ 
it to learn to 
perform the 




f(eep equipment inventory 








4 


2 


Keep financial records 










3 


Keep livestock inventory 


/ 


t 




< 


4- 


Keep produqtidn records! . 










6 


Set up record-keeping " 
systern.^ 
























9 










4 


—J ■ '"f- 


1 


/ 




♦ f 















9 Gobbo, "Competencjes Needed for Employment in Beef Production Enterprises." pp. 110-111 



* It may be of value to the educator to find out 
whether the tasks 4nvolved are performed by be- 
ginning workers. This is especially important if the 

'Instructional progrs^m to be developed is to be 
oriented toward providing the entry-level skills re- 

, quired By"\A/orkers. A question dealing with the 
frequency of performance might also be of value 
in identifying frequently *perforfned tasks which 

' should be emphasized in an ipstructional pro- 
gram. A rating of the importance of a task might be 

j)btained also to aid in making instruotional deci- 
sions. This m^ be needed since mere perfbrr 
mance or frequenpy of performance npay not be 
accurate indicators of importance, especially *in 



some medical or public service occupations. A 
rating of how difficult it is to learn to perlorm a task 
might be of value in allocating instructional re- 
sources. 

Another form which might be of use to you is 
shown in Sample 7. Note particjularly the scale 
used in Column C: Essential — Desirable -\Un- . 
necessary — Not Sure. Such scales have proven 
to be very popular for use as part of data-gathering 
devices. Two'Other such scaleaare the Importance 
Scale^and the Agree/ Disagree Scale. The Impor- 
tance Scale includes five ratings: Of Extrem^ Im- 
portance—Of Considerable Importance — Of/ 
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Some Importance— Of Limited Importance— Of 
No Importance. The Ajj|ree/Disagree Scale also 
has five ratings; Strongly* Agree Agree — Un- 
certain—Disagree—Strongly Disagree. Number 
values can be assigned to each rating in order to 
make tabulation possible-Note that in order to use 
scales such as these, the statement to be rated 
must be stated either positively or negatively. If tfie 



investigator is interested in greater detail in the 
analysis, task analysis and task detailing sheets 
such as those shown in Samples 8 and 9 might be 
'used. I^te that a task.detailing shjeet contams^a 
listing of th^Sfeps involved in the task CufPiculum 
laboratories conducting full-scale task analyses 
collect even more detailed data. 



SAMPLE 7 

ANALYSIS WORKSHEET 



\ 



Occupation: \^ 

Duty; : ^ 



Coiumn A 


Column B 


Column C /' 


Column D 

4 :l 


Column E / 


Jask 


Prequentey of 
, Performance 


Importance 


Conditions 
Under Which 
Task Will « 
Be^erformed 

\ 


Criteria that 
Exhibit , 
Satisfactory 
Application 
of the T9sk 


Number of Times Per 


For Occupa- 
tional Entry 


For Occupa- 
tional Ad- 
vancement 


Day 


Vieek 


Mojith 


Year 


E 


D 


U 


NS 


E 


D 


U 


NS 


\ — 
































> 


















































I 






1 






/ 






4 
















r 


• 



In addition to the types of information indicated 
previously, background Information should nor- 
mally be collected'This section of the inventory is 
used to obtain informati^a-felevant to the incum- 
bent workers. The purpose of these items is (1 ) to 
desc ribe the workers su rveyed , (2) to answer ques- 
tions of interestto users of the survey data, and (3) 
to help distinguish among significant occupa- 



tional types of special worker groups Information * 
about job location^ previojjs work experience, 
source of training, anctother job related' infariria- 
tion apart from the specific duties and taskg per- 
formecj^may be reqjjested Care should' be exer- 
cised so that only relevant information is re- 
quested. 



/ 



SAMPLES/ 

tASkANALYSlS^o 



^ j^cupatt^^ Vfestewater* Treatment Plant Operator 



4 


r ' » 

• Task 


Frequency of 


Importanci^ 

~ 


Learning 

nifnciiifu3 
■ vifiivuiiy^' 


1 


/^uJU9l uiiiuiiiiaiiuii ciiiu locuru 


o limes o Qciy 


1 


1 V 


iC 


AHirTof rArOr^j ilofSnn ^I/mai 

^ ^ ; 1- ^ 


nareiy 


0 


1 


3 


Check for malfunction of equipment 


Gontrnuous 

V 


2 


1 


4 


Clean and maintain worl< ari^ 
enjt equipment . * , > 


Continuous 


1 




i^-S ■ 


Composite sampling for lab analysis 


JJourly 


1 


- .- 2 




Drawing cligi|s!ed sludge to beds 


Once a month , 




2 • 


7 


Orawifig raw sludge to digester 


12 times a^day 


2 


1 


» 


FirsraW . ^ . ' , - 


Rarely. , . 


2 ' 


2 


9 


Maintain securi^ regulations 


Hourly / 


2 


3 




Operate ^n^ejCjgfncy^fJbwer ^nerator 


'^j&il^ce weel<l^ 




' .2 " 


41 ; 


Reading metersjpr^fJdtv)^ ^ \ 


Hourly'^ . 


. .1 


3 


12 


Record digester ga^ productior^ 
ai^d consumption (hept regulation)' 


S^^^^aday 


r 


3 


13 


Record pertinent informatiph pn 

daily log ' • ^ ' *. ' 


f;iourly 


2 . 


3 


14' 


SampHnglor D.O^ \ 


9 times a*day• 


1 


2 


15 


Sampling for HaS , 


12tim«s.aday 


. 1 





* Rarely; once amopth, , 



times a month, once a day,r 



^l-Very important, 2-lmportant,'fl-Not very important* 
^I'-Difficult, 2--Moderately Difficult, 3-Easy 



. tim^ a day 



10 Taken from Gj^»//nes fSBstabttshtng and Evalu%tmg Programs to Prepare Water and Wastewater Treatment Plant Operations. Bulletin 79L~6 
(Tallahassee, FL stale of Florida. Department of Etfiftatlon, May 1971) 
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SAMPLE 9 

TASK DETAILING. SHEET 11 



Occupation: Wastewater Treatment Plant Operator^ ♦ 
Task: Drawing Digested Sludge to Beds ^ 



No. 



Steps in Performing Ta sic 




1 Interpret lab results to determine-pipper 
*time for.function 



ir 



t)peFate valves to^ start and reguJate 
te of flow 



Observe, consistency 



4 Draw off proper amount 



5 Flush lines 



6 - Collect sample for lab ar>alysis 



7 Record amount drawn to drying bed 



'8 Clean equipment 



Type of 
Performance^ 



Learning | 
Difficulty^ i 



1^ 



M-Manipulation/S-Discrimination. 3-Problem Sojving 
21 -Easy, 2-Difficult, 3-Very Difficult 



11 Guidelines for Establishing and Evaluating Progran^s to Prepare Water and Wastewater Treatment Plant Operations 



The following types of background information 
are usually required. 

• identification information (e.g., date, name or 
number to identify the individual respondent, 

Occupation or job title) 
m type of business in which individual works 

• work experience 

• education and training information 

Example of background information questions 
which h^ve been used are presented In Sample 10 



At this point, a draft of the final invfejtory instru- 
ment should be prepared. This dralt should in-' 
elude all statements to be verrfied. ^ny rating 
scales to be used, along with the requested back- ' 
ground information. A sample fornv-wfiich was 
used in one analysis effort is presented lip Sample 
11. Note that this sample form provides space for 
the respondent to add statements to thpse already 
identified in the inventory.^^Any type of form de- 
veloped should provide the opportunity for the 
respondent to record and. rate additional .state- , 
ments. The.completed fprm should be reviewed by 
the members of your advisory committee 
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Selecting Participants 

Once a decision has been made as to the type(s) 
of information desired, you and your advisors 
should decide what group or groups of indivicluals 
will be asked to help verify the statements. The 
overall purpose for identifying participants is to 
^jasWhem to verify the list of statements — thatjs, to 
♦comrm that the statements do indeed describe^ 
' actual occupational activities . Explain to the par-* 
ticipants that the veriffed statements will be used 
as bases in desigrving a new vocational education 
'course, revising an existing one, and/or In prepar- 
ing instructional materials, la deciding whom to 
ask to participate in the verification process, you 
should consider the following. 

• ♦Participants should be selected for their job 
i^iowledge and practical experience in the 
occupatiorlal area of concern. 



If the analysis deals with a cluster of related 
jobs, obtain at feast two incumbent workers 
or work supervisors for each job title. This 
should give a picture of the discrepancy, if 
any, between what is being done qn the job 
and what is indicated by the inventory state- 
ments. 

Whenever possible, it is desirable to include 
participants- from different businesses or 
CQj;npani0s. Jhis avoids getting the organiza- 
tiona[structiire and work breakdown of only a 
few establishments. 

Make sure that the participants arte represen- 
tativ.e of area employs, employees. _and 
trade or labor organizations. 



/ 
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SAMPLE 10 

BACKCaROUND INFORMATION 



Code# 
Date^ 



1, Name 



(Optional) 



2. What is your present job tj^^e?^ 

a Check the type of business in which you work: 



_ BanKing^-finance 

_ Construction . ^ 

Distribution (wholesal^retail) ; 
^ Education Research 

Insurance - 

Manufacturing 
_ Public Utility 
_ Publishing 



_ Legal Service 
_ Health Service 

Transportation 

_ Govemmefjt (specify level) 

. n Local ' ^ 

□ State " ' 
D Federal 



_ Other 
J 

4. How many years have you worked at your present job? 

5. Where did you receive your training? 
_ on-the-job (self-learned) 

,, _ military school 

correspondence course 

secondary public school 

_ public vocational-technical 
school/ 



(please specify) 



_ privatebusiness school 

junior or community college 
J:l college or unive/sity 
other — 



(please specify) 
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SAMt>LE11 

J.!"?* , { - 

li^lNlrom' INSTRUMENT • 



Position: 



^3V>B[usfness Addressf 




Otj>«rtm«nt of Vocattonal Education 
AgrlcuKuro Education Sactidrf 
Colorado State University 
PoU Collins, CO 80523 



J ■ 



\ ' NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL OCpUPATIONCOMPETENCrPROJECr^ 
' tnstruQtibnal Area: > Production Agriculty re ' . *^ - * 
'';imployiftent Area: 'Beef Production . * ' r . . o . ^ 

'-Occupation Cluster: J|eajrucj< Driver . . ^ ^ ^ . z 

Job Desprtption: Drives a Special feed hauling truck in transportinsfprepared f^ed to cattle pen 
feeding bunks as assigned. Unloads truck with the power driven mechanism and distributes 
feed infeed bunks. Performs maintenance on*the truck such as lubricatton, changing dil,and 

^'^abes minor repair such aaifeplacing light bulbs, fuses, and changing tires! Keeps tKick clean. 
Inspects the* truck for' proper operation and safety. 

Directions: Check degree of importance foneach competency to ente^; this occupation in^975 
\ as a beginning employee based on your experience. Additionahspaces are provided for 
^ competencies you may wish to^d and evaluate. ' - . » 




Cowp»f iHStef (Tjtfks) 



■ v 



.1; driving and onlQading truck. 

a. pistributes feed in feed bunks.". - • 
/ % Drives gas or die# truck. * \ ^ 
% a ^Operates unloading mechanisnti.^ ^ 
V d.*Positiohs truck'for loading'feedJ" ' . • 
' e. \ V , * * 

f. . :; ^''j"* ^ 

2. InspwBCttng and maintaining trudk. 
.^^a. Checks air cleaner;. services when heeded. 
^ b. Checlcs brakes; services when needed. - . ^ 
c. Checfe cpolant; services whefi neected. ^ , 
d«^ Checks tights and other electrical devices; replaces bulbs and 
... fuses when needed. - ^ 

1?. Gtobbo. "Competencies Needed foe Employment in Beef Production Enterprises, " pp 121-122 
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Checks oil; changes according to schedule. 

Checks tires; changes the m wh en needed. 

Che'cks water level in battery; adds wajjpr when needed. 

RUs truck with fue|; services fuel filter. 

Lubricates truck and unloading mechanism according 

schedule. 

Maintains truck in safe operating condition. 



to 



Record keeping. 

''a. Keeps records of feed hauled, 
b. Keeps recoi'daof pens fed. 
0. Keeps records of truck maintenance, 
d. Keeps records of truck repairs. ^ 
^. Operates spales and records v\4gights of feed, 
f, ^ * 



After' deciding who wHI participate in the ver- 
ification process, you should decide how the pro- 
cess will be conducted. What will the participants 
be askdd to do? Will they be observed and/or 
interviewed'? Will it be more practical to ask them 
^e-attend a meeting? Will a list of statements be 
sent to the participants through the maiP 

If the participants are asked to verify the state- 
ments without being paid for their services, calling 
them to a meeting may be askingloo much. In any 
case; it might be very difficult to arrange such a 
meeting if the participants work in different places 
and on different schedules. Visiting them individu- 
ally to observe thelr^ork activities and/or to con^ 
duct an inter^w is alfeo time consuming and may 
be very expensive. . 

Mailing the task inventory would permit you t^ 
reach more participants. In addition, the partici- 



pants would not be^ressured by your presence, 
and the data could be collected with less expense 
'While mailing the inventory may be preferable, a 
thorough occupational analysis can be conducted 
utilizing any of the previously mentioned methods 

, Maka?ure that the directions on how to verify 
the statements are clearly state^i and easily under- 
stood. Sample instructions for an inventory to be 
completed solely byjihe respondent are shown in 
Sample 12. If'the participant is to be observed or 
inter\(iewed by'you or another individual, or if Sev- 
eral interviews or observers are involved, specific 
instructions mu^t be provided A sample set of 
instructions is shown in Sample 1 3. ^^Tnerr several 
interviewers or observers are inv^lyad. they should 
participate in a training session qonducted prior to 
the actual collection activities to ensure the dat^ 
collected reflect the same considerations' 
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SARiPLEt2. , 

IN^^ENTORY ^NSTRUCTIONS 

•r r ^ i . I- 



Instrjyictions for Self-Administration ot this inventory s ^ ' 

^ In completing .the inventory, you are to respond in terms of yoiir.present regular job. Disregard 
any task that is not part of your regular assignment, no matter how often you did it in the past. 
AddJjtionaVtasi<s you do for a feV days while someone is away are not to be reported. In recalling 
tasks, qo back'far enough in time to get a true picture of your job. If your work changes from one ^ 
season to another, you may have to go bacl< a full year. If there was a permanent change in your 
cluty assignment during the jjast year, go back to the time just after this change. You probably 
will need to go back not less than three months or more than a year. 

Do the following steps in order: 

1. Fill in the Background Information. Be sure you provide all information asked for. 

2. Beginning with Duty A read each task statement under every duty. As you read, place a 
check mark (V) in the column beside each -task ypu do. 

* 3. When you finish^altiask statements in a duty, add (write in) any other tasks you do that are 
not listed. If some tasks do not f it under any duty, write them in on the blank page at the end. 
Be very thorough about adding tasks. 

4. When you have finished all duties, turn back to Duty A agairr. Now make a TIME SPENT 
rating for each task you have checked or added. The 5-point ratingscale you are to use is at 
the top of each page. TIME SPENT means the total time you spend on each task you are 
rating. Be sure to rate every task you checked or vyrote in. 
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SAMt>LE 13 

INTERVIEWER'S GU]DE^3 



t Scheduling the interview by telephone: ^ ; 

Thisi?' : from the College of Agriculture at Cornell University. I'-m in the area 

Interviewing different kinds of ornamental horticulture businesses for our horticulture task 
analysis study. You were suggested by Cooperative Extension Agent as a 

' ' (nam© of agent) 



person to contact to request an interview in the areas of 



_» (business areas). Our study has the endorsement of Cooperative Extension pnd 
(horticulture trade organization if applicable). 



If possible, I would like to schedule about '. hour interview with you sometime on 



(date and time) ^ 

(Assuming a Positive Response) 

Is ' ^ ^ the correct address? 

(address of busmesj^-lrom agent) T. ^ , 

Do you have any suggestions as far as parking is concerned? . 

Thank you Mr. - I will be looking forward to seeing you on 



(date, time, and location of interview) 



NOTE: We may vyant to consider asking the Extension Office in the area to serve as a^clearing- 
house in case an emergency comes up and the interviewee needs to contact us by phone. 



II. During the Intervjew 

'1- Verify the busine3s name, address, and telephone number oi the business (recorded 
prior to the interview). 

2. Record full name of the person(s) interviewed. 

3. Record interviewee'(s) title usingcommonly accepted title such as manager, supervisor, 
assistant manager, etc. 

4. Record the hiahest and lowest number of full-time, part-time and seasonal workers 
employed during 1970. Full-timd constitutes 35 or more hoifrs per week. Part-time is 
less than 35 hours. y . i - 

5. Record the total number of new employed hiredrduring 1970. These may be to fill 
vacated and/or new positions. 

6. Record if there is any product specialization in the business area (e.g., roses in the 
greenhouse production area). . « 

7. Define and explain^the meaning of the task to the respondent: 

Task: A task is a logically related set of actions required for the completion of a job 
/ objective. A group of acts or activities that generally occur close together and 

have common purposes, it forms a logical and necessary part of the performance 
of a duty. * ^ • 



13 Arthur L Berkey.Witfiam E Drake.arid James W Legacy,A Model For Tas'k Analysis in AgrfbusmessmacaMy Divisjonof Agricultural Education, 
Department^)! Education, New York Stat© College of Agriculture and Ufe Sciences.^Cornell University, 1972)^^ pp 152-154 



:t-,:J3viBjj.E>;pte!n lob conditions and performance level for tasks.. {See key for conditions and ' 

Jtiffg?;.^^ levels). ' . , * • * 

"^'^"^^ §how arid explf in irSstrument to respondents: . ^ 

; ' }|C ? vfesks perfonmed and'indicated by a check in the performance column. 
? ^ is used with job conditions ^nd performance ievei^ ^^ 

-;c; \lo.b^con^ltlo.nS presented are^lndicated by drawing slash through one or more 
'^^''5 * > lettirs which represent the- response indicated on ^e key. , ,n 
\> y :^ : ' „ ^ 

'1. Quantltatlve—wflte in the numbel^'f units.per hour, draw a slash through thp one 
'^ft^^ repfesenting the correct response. . * • 

. QualltatlvB — draw a slaish through the.one letter representing the correct re- 
sponse. " , - ^ . ^ . . 

to. Explain the division of the ornamental horticulture industry Into 9 business areas and 
f ^ into functions within business areas (refer to list of business areas and'f unctions). 

11; Explain that performance' of task? should be judged in tenns of the task being, per- 
formed by some persbn within the business areas being Inteh/lewed.* . 

123 Explain that the Interpretation of task|tajtements should be ip. terms of the function ^ 
under which they,are listed. " - . • — 

13.1 Request thJrt^typerformed tasks not listed be written in and rated as to job conditions/' 
land performance level m the spaces provided at the end of each function. If more than 
two tasks need to bQ added, use the reverse side of the sheet and so indicate on the 
/bottom of the second page. ^ : ' ' ' 

147 Assist the interyiewee^iri completing the rating of job conditions and performance level' 
/ for several* tasl<s until it is apparent he understands and is correctly recording his 
V responses. ' ^ 



How many participants need to be identified de- 
pends on many factors. For example, it depends 
on how they will be asked fo verify the'statements; 
how m^ny occupational titles are included in the 
analysis; or how many of the participants you ex- 
pect to be able to help. To have only 10, 15, or 20 
individuals verify the statements may be too small 
to be re|5r§5eat^e of the people employed in the 
occupations yoiTBre analyzing. To have 1 0O'or 300- 
might be just righpThe numberof participants you 
choose to verj^^he statements also depends on 
the type of anrfiysf^'you are planning, ^n.analysis 
for an occupation to^be used in a locaLcommunity 
will probably requirfe fewer particilpants than an 
analysis for an occupation to be used statewide. If 
•^an observation- and/or interview is to be used in 
. soliciting .data, .fewer' participants would be re- 
"^quired than if a mailed instrument is used.' Select 
the number of participants that you can rea-" 
sonably expect to cooperate during the analysis. 



^so, select the number you will be able .to vyork 
with considering possible Iimitations,^ch as time, 
money, and staff; and the number which can pro- 
vide the type of^valid and reliable data you need. 

Once the number of participants has be^n iden- 
* tified, one or more' of the procedures shown in 
Figure 3 or some other procedure may be used for, 
selecting and locating the required participants. 
Although it is included as one alternative in the 
fi9ure, the least desirabie ap(^roach is to go di- 
-rectly to the employees^ without the approval and 
cooperation of their empldyers. It is often advan- 
tageous to have support of a well-known employee 
,or employer organizatiorj in conducting the'analy- 
sis. • ' 

At this point, sufficient copies of\the instru- 
ment(s) to be used should be preparedrBe sure t^^ 
prepare a sufficient, number of^ extra copies for 
follpw-up and otb^Luses. 
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FIGURE 3 



SELECTION AND LOCATION OF PARTICIPANTS 
FOR VERIFICATION PRbi^ESS ^ 
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Contacting Participants 

Contact those whom you have selectetAo serve' 
as participants -to explam the purpose<s) of the 
analysis project. If your first contact is with a labor 
or Irade organization (e.g./ lijcal chapter of the 
United Auto Workers or^the National Secretaries' 
Association) or an employers association (e.g., au- 
tomobile dealers association or beef cattle farmers^ 
^association), explain the purpose pf the projept. 
Then, request that they identify .skilled, competent 
individuals in their membership or employ, whom^ 
they would recomme^nd to serve as participants.* 
Secure a letter of endorsement.from such,organi- 
zations, if possible. Such ^dorsement will help 
open the .door to the individual employersvor em- 
ployees. 

When prospective participants are contacted^ 
letter to participate in a survey in which mailed 
inventories (questionnaires) are used, pe sure to 
include the following information io a cover letter. 
. • purpose(s) of the analysis ' ' 

• sponsor of the study \ 

• reason they were* selected to serve as partici- 
pants. 

• what they are requested to do 

• a date when the list of statements should be 
returned to you * * ' 

In addition, include the following: • 
. • a letter of endorsement ffom their employer or 
organisation 

• ttie list of statements to be verified 

• a self -addressed, stamped w-eturn envelope 

To encourage the return of the completed list of 
statements, send a reminder to all prospective par- 
ticipants wtto have not returned the^ inventory 
abobt two.weeks after youo^first letter was mailed 
(see Sample 14). Four weeks after the initiat con- 



tact, a personal letter and a second copy of thetlist 
of statements should be sent to all non-respon- 
dents (see Sample 15). ff 'these mailings do not 
result in the desired responses, consider calling or 
visiting the non-respondents. Efforts should be. 
made to secure as many returned lists aS possible, 
with your goal being a return of 100 percent. 

If .the observation and/or Interview technique is 
to be used, the initial contact might be by tele- 
phone, personal visit, or letter. Regardless of the 
method of contact, the individuals should be pro- 
vided the following types of information. 

• purpose(s) of the analysis 

• reason they were selected to serve as partici- 
pant^ • 

• what they are requested to do 

• endorsement by any organization of the proj- 
ect ' V 

• details on when, where, and how the verifica- 
tion activity is to be conauctted 

They should then be asked if tjifey are willing to 
participate in the verification activity. When a 
sufficient nu^mber of participants have been iden- 
tified, the observations and/or interviews should 
be conducted. 

Conducting^an Qbs«rvation*-lntervjew ^ 

Obtaining information by observation-interview 
involves analyzing jobs by observing wprkers, 
supervisors, and others who have information per- 
tinent to the job^lt rs th^ most desirable method for 
analysis purposes becaOse it (1 ) invplves firsthand 
observation by the analyst, (2) enables the analyst 
to evaluate the interview data and tosWt essential 
from nonessential facts, and (3) permits the worker 
to demonstrate various tasks ot the occupatidn 
rather than describing the occupation orally or in 
writiQj^. 



SAMPLE 14 

.FOLLOW-UP LETTER 



r REDLAl^DS AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

GREENVILLE. 'KANSAS 



Mrs. 'Carol Reid 
•Wedgewood Beauty Shop 
152 Larkin AveniLe 
Greenville, Kansas 



ear Mrs. Reid: 

Some two weeks ago, a question^naire was mailed to yeu asking you 
to help us with an occupational analysis inventory by identifying 
tasks performed in your occupation.. Asof yej. we have not received 
your response. ^ . " 



We believfe this analysis to be of consider^firo-^portance, not only 
to the success of the cosmetology prog»^ at Red^lands, but also to 
the needs of the community. Would yoU please take a few minutes 
during the^next.two or three ^ays \6 respond to the'questionnaire 
and return it to me. YoUr response will be most appreciated. 

If, bychanc^, you no longer have the questionaaire, pleasedrppa 
card to us and we will be happy to send you one.- 

• • < ' ,'■ 

Sincerely, 



Samuel Marcus, Instructor 
DepartrAent of Cdsmelology 
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gi^iPpptETTER: 




tED|.ANDS AREA VOCATK>NAL,^CttOOI, 



WM$^''<^'' ' " GREENVILLE, KANSAS 



Mrs: Carol Reid V . . ^ ^ - # . ^ / 

15j2%arkin Avenue « " • * • * 



Greenville, Kansas 



Dear Mrs. Reid: 

i 



Tha occupatipnal analysl^con<lucted by the Cosmetology 
Department at Redlands Area yocatiouaVScho6J5j.s almost . 
completed. Obviously, however, it is Important that the datd we 
. gather from the arialysis^re accurate and complete. For this " 
reason, we are anxiousjio receive completed questionnaires from 
' * ev^ry member of our sample. * ^ ^ 

We have not received your completed cfUeatjonnaire. Therefore, I 
^c^, am enclosing a duplicate of the qu^stio*nnaire which was sent to.you 
'^ a^few weeks ago. . . - ^ ^ 

The ptixpose of this study is to find out what tcftks you need to • 
perform and how often.. This inforrhation ^yill theh be made 
; ^ ^available to persons Who do training for the varjLous jobs. Your ' * 

answers will not be evaluated or reported in.dny way. The^ will be 
tabulated as a grpup,' and in no way will names be associated with 
5w V V responses. ^ . ' * -.-^ . . ' 

.fllr^ Y-V' Your cooperqtiondn^filling o.ui^the questionnaire" will be gjeqiiy 

/appreciated. Thank you f^^ , ^ " •/ V: * • 



' ' ' * ' / ^ Sincerely, 
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Sainruel Marcus ^ Ijisirtictor*"^ '' 
'S'^^^^i;)?'^' ■ v,.^'^ . u v " ' "Department^^^t^j^s^ 



The observation-interview also has several limi- 
tations that you Should note. It runs into higher 
costs than other methods and usually involves 
much more tim^. rfis less likely toobtain /epresen- 
ta'tives of an oQcupation because of feweir numbers 
of workers who respond, and it results in ies| stan- 
dard data because Qf the greater possibility of re- 
cording and observation errors. It also requir.esthe 
respondent to recall tasks performed rather than 
simply recognizing tasks on a list. It takes many 
I observations-interviews to obtain data equivalent 
' .to a mailed inventory in terms of completeness, 
representativeness, and accuracy^ 

YoU'Can use the observati^n-interviewn^fethod 
in two ways. You can observe the worker on ihe job 
performing a complete work cycle before asking 
any questions. During the observation, you can 

* take notes of all the job activities, including those 
you donoffully understand. A previously prepared 
form can make note-taking^asier. When, you are 
satisfied that as much information as possible has 
been accumulated from observation, you can talk 

• - with the worker, supervisor, or both, to supplement 
your notes. 

Or, you can observe and interview simultane- 
ously. While watching, you can talk with the 
worker about what is being done, and ask ques- 
tioril about what you are observing, as well as the 
fionditfons under which the job i^ beiag per- 
formed. Here, too, you should take notes in o^er 
thafall data p^r^inent to the job and Its envkon- 
_ment may be |^orded. ^ . 

^^~HTie interview process should be a conversa- 
tional interaction between individuals. Communi- 
Hs a two-way process. Therefore, you must 
TOfe ^an;a>re^rder; you must contribute to 
' 5?rv^ersi4on.m^ amount aid objectivity of 
>u ripQive 0e|jiends upon how much 
Hte situatido. This cofitributfofi 
^' iderstandir^nd adjti^ting to 

A good tockground preparatieyi Will en^le yoii^ 
to obtainSfects quickly, accurately, and%cq^-vv 
prehensiveiy. You must be' aij^ to 69^ish 
friendly relations on short notice; obfain all the"^ 
pertinent information and yet be sufficiently/d^- 
tached to be objective and free pf bias.* •/ ^ ^ 

When adequate time and funds arfe available.pe 
inten/iew may be the most effective and most de- 
pendable method ^securing data; The extent fo 
which you are able to make use of this method 
depends on yofir ability to make use of co*nv^rsa- 
tion to encourage the formation of judgments, 
analyze the essential ppints of the inten/i^w, and 
report the dat^ accurately. Sample 16 presents 
some interviewing suggestions. ^ \^ 

Takiiig notes.— You must develop a cerfe^in skill \ 





yoc 

should be or^ 
the worRer ar 



in combining note-ta'king with the conversational 
aspect of»the interview. You must be able to.write 
intelligible notes while engaged in conversation. 

Often, when a worker is being interviewed, ^ 
he/she will stop talking while notes are being 
made. You should mak6 it clear whether you wish . 
the conversation continued or npt jn these cir- 
cumstances. , 
r * 

You can use a. portable cajssotte recorder to 
makea tape recording of the interview. This should 
be used to supplement your noteTakina; it should 
not be depended upon.as the sole record of the 
conversation. 

However, some workers dbject to others record- 
ing'wl;iat they say. You must decide how much the 
i nterview may be affected by this attitude and mod- 
ify your practices accordingjvf 

Following are^some suggestions for effective 

* note-taking. 

• Notes should "te complete, legible, and con- 
tain data necessa^^r the preparation of the 
analysis inventor^W 

• Notes should be organized logically, accord- 
^ng to tasks and the categories of inforpiation 
required for^a complete-analysis. 

• Notes should include ohiy facts about the oc- 
cupation, with emphasis on the work per- 
formed. ^ 

Obtaining Information By Other Methods 

In many instances, it is impossible t6 use the 
observation-interview "niethCfaNThe worker may 
not be observed performing tasks because of se- 
curity reasons, reluctance on the P3rt of rtianage- 
ment to allow the analyst to observethe manufac- 
turing process, or the complex and protracted na- 
ture of the work. For example, you might findit a 
bit difficult to observe and^ interview a photo- 
graphic darkrqom worker or a skin diver as they go 
about their tasks.* 

In other instances, it may be impossible to inter- 
view the worker while observing the Work because 
' of thesurrounding noise orthe employer's request 
^not to disturb the worker by asking questions, A 
'Jarge nuq^er of jobs, such as tf^ose in professional 
and technica^areas, do not lend themselves 1o the 
obs^ervation method since they do not involve a set 
sequence of activities elnd, therefore, cannot be 
observed as an entire unit. • 
^ . / * • 

* On completion of an analysis study, a letter of 
> appreciationrshould be directed to the plant man- 

agefnent for all CQLU*tesies and cooperation given 
Then the data secured as aresult of the study must 
bf compiled and analyzed and jne inventory put 
Jnto a^more usable forhi. 
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SAMPLE 16 ... 




Jntervlew ^ . -^s^. , ' . " : 

S>|£?|P!y^ *^^^ ease by learning his/her name in advance, introducing .yourself, and . 

! general and pleasant topics long enough to estabHsh rapports » ' m 

' -^fi^*^^^ of the interview clear by explaining why tli'e Interview was scheduled, . % 

Vvr^ftitt^ to be accomplished, and how the worl^er's cooperation wiR help lij.the ' * 

• V ; t>Muctlon of a valuable #pcupational analysis. Assure the perspn that the Interview fs not 

^ . ,1 . Encourage the worker to talk by always being courteous and showing a sincere interest in , 

/r^;>^^h;at is said., , ^ , .Hlj - ^ ' ^ ' \ '"^ -i^^l 

V ' Sjtf^ / ^ ' 

^;^>^^'|iei^ tothe logical sequence otthe tasks performed. • 

, tf:tasKs'ar^ not perfonnedJn a regular order, ask the worker 

s?quelitial manner by taking the most important activity^ first, the second mpst important *. 
' next, and so forth. Bluest the worker to describe the Infrequent tasks of his/her jott, ones 
that arfe not part of his/her regular activities, sj^h as the occasipnal ^jet-up of a machine, 
occasional repairs, or infrequent f^orts^ • ^ 

• Allow the worker sufficient time to answer*each question apd to fonnuiate an answer. Ask 
only one question at ajime. ... - ^ 
Phrase^questions carefully, so that;|he answers will be more than "yes" or "no". 

• Leading questions should be avoided. ' ' ^ 
— • Secure specific and complete inj^rmatioh pertaining to the questions required for a com- 

plfte analysis. of an occupaiion. 

• Conduct the interview in plain, easily understood^laoguage. ' ^ 

• Consider the relationship of the occupation urtder an^ysis to other occupations in the ' 
• department. * . , 7 

# f • Control the interview with respect to thS'econ^inic use of time and adherence to subject 
matter. For e)(ample, when the interviewee strays (rom the subject, a good techniqite for 
bringing him/her back to the point is to sumniarize ihe da^ta collected up to that point. 

• 'The inten/iewshould be conducted patiently and with considferation for any nen^ousness or " 
lackof ease on the part of the worker. , ' ^ " 

; # Summarize tbe information obtained from the workeTTndlcatlnjSrthe major duties per^ 
: V V for metf . ^ ^ ' , v.^ - ^V". 

1: /:. ♦Ppse the interview on a fTOndly note. ^ <^ < 

I :^M(tcelta and Don*ts fox I nterv iew s ^ ^ 

^ J-fi Do — " T ^ ' 

; • Dcftiot show any partiality to grieyalices or conflicts concerning the employer-employee 

:';.::^>v-^>elatlons. - ^ ^ ^ ' ' '-t' ^ " • 

. not show^V Interest In the w^age classification of the job. / 

u ' : Vf^" Do riot 'lalk dow ► . ^ ' 

• • po-not permit yourself to be influenced by your personal likes ancj disllkeSr ' ^ 
^B^nipersonal. Do not be pritlcal or attempt to suggest any changes or im pioviiiments j n 
organization or methods of work. ^ t ' ^ . 

' ^ • Tdlkto workers only after feceivlhg the permission of the supervisor. -^^ 

4 * » . • - • 

. ■ - ■ 51 . ■ ■ 
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^ For further information on verifying an initiaf listing of task and duty 

^ /ttatements, you may wish to read Ammerman, Performance Content and 
Optional Job Training, Volume 3: Identifying Relevant *Job^Performance\ and/or 

Activity ■ Ammerman and Essex, Performance Content for Job Training, Volume 4: 
m Deriving Performance Requirements for Training. 



Ponduct a limited-scale verification o(an inijlial listing of task and du^y 
statements.. If you Completed Learning^Experience III, you may use the 
partial initial listing you developed at that time. If not, you may use a partial 
listing supplied by your resource person or gathered froYn some ether- 
source. 

Decide on the questions you want' to ask about each statement, and 
prepare a suitable instrument and directions that wiR obtain the type of 
responses desired. Ask your resource person and/or peers who have takers 
or are taking this module to reyiewthisinstrumentforclarityand accuracy. 

Verify the^partial listing by mailing the instrument to five^prpspective ^ 
participants, or by interviewing five such workers using the instrument. 





After you have verified an initial listing of task ^nd duty statements, use the 
Initfal Listing Verification Checklist, pp. 51-512, to evaluate your work 



NOTES 



-y 



7 
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INITIAL LISTING VERIFICATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Placaan X in the NO, PARTIAU pr FULL box to indicate that "^^""^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, : 

partially.accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- oate 
cumstances, a perfoVmance component \^^as not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. ^ Resource person 



. - LEVEL OF PERPORMANCE 



1. The teaefier determined the. type(s) of information to be collected , • • ^ 

including: ' . / \ f— I'' rn [~1 n 

a. task and duty information I — ' % ^ — ' J-^J , 

b. background information on respondents ^ * 1— 1 t— 1 D ^Cl 

^2. The teacher prepared a draft of the final inventory instrument and r-y- i i i | f | , 

' had it reviewed by a resource person and/or peers I — L I — I I — I t — I 

3. * Participants were selected considering: - , - ^ / ** . 
u theirjob knowledge and practical experience in the occupational Q |— j Q * 

b. representation (jf different lousinesses or companies ^ > [—1 Q CH D 

c. representation of Employers, employees, and -trade or latiot^or- i |^*;| i i I | | 
ganizktions ' — ' ' — ' ' — ' ' — '* 

4. If the observation-interview approach-was used, specific instructions i i i i i i | | 
• wer^prepared for use by observers and/or interviewers . >. . • - LJ L_J I — I L-J 

5. If a mail questionnaire was used: * * ^\ . 

a. previously prepared forms were used to facilitiate the gathering qf |— j |— j |r-j 

x^ista ' . 

^ ^ ' ^ ' n n ri-^ n 

b. a listing witti specific instructions was provided I — I L_J I — i 

6 When participants were contacted regarding the analysis, they were ^ 

• .told: ' ' ^ ^ n n n riv 

a. the purpose(s) of the analysis ' — i i — ' i-^ » — > » 

b why therwere selected to serve as participants * D 1— 1^ Q D ^ 

^ n n n. n ' 

c. what they were requested to do . " — i i — ' i — » 

d. details on when, wherejjand how the vefrficiation activity is to bre* i i i i |— i pn . 
^ . conducted ' — ' ' — I lU , L-J 



ft* 

* 

7. During the conduct of an observation and/or interview: 

a. previously prepared forms were used to facilitate the gathering of i—^ i — i r — i p-i 
data LJ LJ LJ. LJ 

b. observations and interviews were conducted so as to limit inter- pn i — i i — i rf-i 
ference with the worK being performed by th^^dividual LJ I I I I LJ 

c. sufficient time wa$ allocated fof observations and/or interviews D □ □ □ 

d. interviews were closed on a friendly note : □ □ □ 

e. adequate notes were taken to be of value 

LEVEL OF PEffl^QfRMANCE: All itemsmust receive FULL, or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review thejnateriaj in the information sheet. Verifying an Initial Listing T^f Task and 
Duty Statements, pp. 30-48, take steps to revise your initial listing accordingly, or check with your 
resource fSerson i^ecessary. 

i 
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Learning Experience IV 



OVERVIEW 




>)rfter completing 4he required reading, analyze and report the task inven- 
tory data. 



You will be reading the information sheet, Analyzing and Reporting Task 




Inventory Data^ pp. 54-^63. 



You will be analyzing the. data obtained from a limited-scale task inventory 
investigation and reporting the data^ <> . v* - 



)t^fig 



You will be evaluating your competerflcy in analyzing and reporflfig task 
inventory data, using the Task Inventory Data Analysis Che^list, p. 65. 



r 
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Activity 




For information concerning the procedures^ for anai^^ing anjl-f^porting 
tasK inventory data, read the following information shSBTT 




ANALYZING AND REPORTING TASK INVENTORY DATA 



Once the task inventory data have been col- 
lected, they must be analyzed. To begin this pro- 
cess, check the inventory forms for completeness 
as they are returned by the participants, observers, 
or interviewers. Those that were not properly 
completed should be. discarded and not con- 
sidered further. 



vffl5t.< j<;^\ 




To complete the data, you should first tabulate 
them. This is accomplished by developing one or 
more frequency counts for each statement ver- 
ified. For hand tabulating, this might be achieved 
byVsing a blank form similar to the one used 
during the data-collection process, or a specially 
prepared form. Sample tabulation forms are 
shown in Samples-17 and 1 8. Sometimes data pro- 
cessing equipment (e.g.,, computers) can be used 
for tabulating the data if a large amount of data is 
to be processed. 

If additiortal statements were added by one or 
more respondents during the verification process, 
the number of individuals who added any one 
statement will likely to be very low. Probably the 
best way of handling these statements is to include 
them in aseparatesectionofasummary tabulation 
form, as shown in Sample 19. If resources permit, 
.the added statements should be submitted to the 
participants for detailed consfderation. 

> When one or more of the frequency counts have 
been completed, the data should be put into a form 
w^ch makes them easier to interpret. One way of 
doing this is to show the frequency of occurrence 
of the different items by using a table, a bar or line 
graph, or a frequency curve. - ^' 



Another v\(ay to m^ke the data more m*eanirrgful 
is to convert them ioto percentages or averages. 
Data might be presented as percentages f^r each 
statement, numbers and percentages/ of. re- 
sponses for eacn^tatement, or mean (average) 
responses. Examples of these are presented in 
Sample 20. 

To Brrive at an average or mean for the re- 
sponses, a value must be assigned to each scale 
cate*gory. Note in item 2 of Sample 20 that "of 
extreme importance" was assigned the value of 4. 
"of considerable importance" the valu^ of 3, "of 
some importance" 2,, "of limited importance" 1, 
and "of no importance" 0. The assigned value for a 
specific category is then multiplied by the number 
who resppnded in that category. The totals for the 
columns, five in this case, are therf added together. 
The ^um resulting from this operation is then di- 
vided by the number of respondents to obtain the 
average. To obtain the average indicated in item 2, 
the following was computated. 



Number 




Value 


Totals 


2 


X 


4 


8 


1 


X 


3 


3 


8 


X 


2 


16 


0 


X 


J 


0 




X 




0 


15 






27 
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The total obtained, 27, is then divided by the total 
respondents, 15. As a result of this division, the 
average of 1.8 was obtained. 

There are many other ways in which data may be 
analyzed and presented. For example, measures 
of central tendency such as the following might be 
ysed. , • * 

• Mean.— This is the arithmetic average which* 
cap be obtained as described above. 

• iyiedla(>w— This is the mid-point in the distribu- 
tion of values oflr^case%.o> the point in a dis- 
tribution with an equal number of cgses on 
each side of it. 

• Mode^ — The mode is that value Iri a distribu- 
tion which has the largest frequency, or oc- 
curs most frequently' * , 

14. To gam skill in analyzing data, yoii/nay wish to refer to Mpdule A-3, 
Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

57 * • ' 



Makintg the Data Summaiy- ' 

At this point, a summary of task statements an^ 
responses shoulc^ be compiled. This summary 
should be prepared with the purpose of ^he analy- 
sis in mind. For example, if the intent was to de- 
scribe the total occupation, the summary should . 
be .rather d^taUgd. If the intent vyas to establish^ a . 
basis for an s|p:ational program for preparing 
individuals to enter an occupatioji, then the sum- 
mary shjpuld not reflect as detailed a listing of 
occupatipnal activities; Rather, it should identify 
orrly thoie activities* which an individual must be 
. able to fJerfgrm to enter the occupation. 

The data collected as the result of the anafysis 
procedures must now be interpreted. Statements 
to be included in the inventory must be identified. If 
a de^tailed list is to be developed*all statements 
ide ntif ied as bei ng relevant should be included. If a 
limited listing is to be prepared, orfly those state- 
mertts identified as being relevant to beginning 
employees should be included. Or, only those 
statements identified as being performed by 50 
percent or more (or some other arbitrary percen- 
tage) of the respondents should be included. Addi- 
tional limitations could be imposed by s^electing 
sonie minimum average scale value to bemused in 
identifying thestatements to be included (e.g., 1 .50 
on the importance scale discussed earlier). 

In making decisions concerning what state- 
ments should or should not be included in the, 
summary, caution must always be exercised in m- 
tecpreting the data. Examirie the table in Sample 
21. Let us assume that the analyst elected to place 
emphasis on "frequency of performance* in iden- 
tifying statements to be incfuded, and selected a 
.minimum average value of 2.50. Would you include 
task 2, "edit letters dictated by emplpyer"? -Note 
that only eight respondents performed this task. If 
the 2.50 minimum average. value is the only criter- 
ion, then it probably should be included. 

, However, more realistic criteria might inclwde a 
minimum average value of2.50 and a minimum ot 
50 f>ercentpf the respondents indicating they per- 
fornl the activity described. In this case, task*? 
would not be included. It is suggested that as 
much of the data collect^ as possible be includ^ 
in t^e s^jramary. However, you should always be 
carefuTto explaf^and interpret any unusual situa- 
tions which may be identified. ^ 

Once the criteria for selecting the statemehts,are 
determined, a format for presenting them must be 
identified- The format must be conducive to pre- 
senting the type of information which is desiredT 
Sample formats which can be used are shown* in* 
Samples 22 and 23. . ^ * ' 

Remember, this summary listing should gener- 



ally conform to the statement standards sugge^ed 
earlier in this module. In addition^ statements may 
be added or deleted on the basis of the information 
collected. Duty statements might b^ altered or 
consolid'ated.^Task statement^ may be listecl in al- 
phabetical order uncjer the duty statement or be 
ranked on the basis of selected data collected dur- 
ing the analysis procedure^ ^ 

If the analysis was originally conceived as deal- 
ing with an occupational cluster, it is important 
that the activities described earlier in this module 
be performed for each occupation identified as 
being included in the cluster. Once the summary 
task statements has been prepared for each of the 
individual occupations, an eff6rt should be made 
to pr*epare a consolidated summary of task state- 
ments wl\ich depicts activities involved in the clus- 
ter. . ' ^ 



This can probahjy be best achieved by/using a 
form similar to that shown in Sample 24. ^nce the 
form is completed wUh the ^tivities important to 
the various occupations identified, it Is a relatively 
simple matter to prepare a summary of^ask state- 
ments for the cjuster. * ^ 

Prior to preparing such a final summary, the 
completed form should be revievC^ed to determine 
[f, indeed, the occupations which were identified 
earlier are»similar enough in tf]e activities required 
to warrant bqing so cli;||tered. If it is determined 
that an occupation does not fit, then that occupa- 
tion might best be eliminated from the cluster. This 
is particularly important if it is anticipated that the 
final summary of analysis components will be used 
in developing an instructional program to prepare 
'individuals forworT<ing In occupations considered 
to be part of the cluster. 

Presenting the Findings 

After tabulating, analyzing, and interpreting the 
data, the findings should b^ presented so as to be 
of maximum value to the user. For an analysis such 
as the one described in this module, it is important 
that the resulting findings be presented iri such a 
manner that they Will be usable by persons other 
than the analyst. 

• To be of such value, the report developed as a 
result of the analysis procedures should reflect 
not only the summary of identified task and duty 
statements, but how and why the list was devel- 
oped. The report for vocational educators should 
contain informatibn related to the following topics. 
• need for vocational education programs re- 
lated tp the occupation in terms of employ- 
ment outlook and need for prepared individu- 
als to enter the occupation(s) - ^ 



ERLC 



sis 



• occupational descriptic>n(s) 

• summary of the task and duty statements 
along with relevant findings , ' 

r procedures used in developing the inventory, 
Including. the gufdelines followed inthaking 
pertinent decisions as to which statements 

• were included ^ 

Tables, charts, and graphs^should be used in con-, 
junction with the narrative to graphically illustrate 
the findings for the reader. - . 



After the analysis has beeii|||)napleted, you are 
ready to proceed with the dWRopment of^an in- 
structiqnal program. Usin^ the surnmary report, 
particularly'the surnmary of task gtaterfients, you 
can formulate relevant objectives and begin the 
development of instructional materials. 



SAMPLE 17 



SIMULATED DATA TABULATED ySlNG DATA' 
COLLECTION FORIVll^ 



Directions: Check degree of importance for each conlpetency to enteV thjs occupation^in 1975 
as a beginning employee based on your experience. Additional spaces are provided for 
competencies you may wish to add and evaluate. / * ' 

^ c 

Occupation: Feed Lot HancI ' - 



Competencies 



\ 



i 

Ul 



e 
a 
e 
o 
a 
E 



s 



n 







II 






m tit 




r 










mi ) 




III' 


It 




mil 


I 








til 


mj . 


1 


i{ 


n 


mi m 






tHItll 




H 








^ • 





w 


tt 




11/ 


lUI . 


w / 


III 


111 


m ' 


IKi 1 


1 


1 



1. Tending cattle.. ' 
' a. Bed cattle shelters, pens, ancf trucks 

b. Castrate cattle / " 

c. Dehorn cattle 

d. Mark cattle by using paint and^chalk; by 

using ear taq^artd ear notches ' . • 

e. Brand cattle. • • 

f. Control mdvement of cattle between the 

various pens 

g. Fit and shiow market cattle 

h. Apply medicants by using syringe 

i. Apply medicants in feed and water 



15 Form adapted from Gpbbo, "Competencies Needed for Employment in Beef Production Enterprises." p. 116 
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SAMPLE 18 



illiaMraiON. FOBM FOR TASKS 
PliPMEb B Y RESPONDENTS 



ftt^OtN^iipAtidn^Dryclea^ 




■■' — — ^ =» : 

' / ' Tasks 


Name or Cofie Number of Respondents 






8 






s 


to 

8 










o 
o 


O 


CVi 

o 


CO 

o 




to 






Separate garments with 'spots and 
sblns" ; >\ 


1^ 


\^ 




















'\ 










SX 


AppTy rea^nts to spots and stains, ^ 
before, garments^are cleaned / 




\^ 


*^ 


















k 








♦ 


3 


^prljrtkle chemlfeal solvents over 
^tains and pat area with bru^h or 
sptfnge until stain Is removed ' 




\^ 


*^ 




• 






4— 


















A 

4 


Spray steahi, water, or air over 
spot to flu^h.out chemicals and 
dry garments . ' . 




\^ 


*^ 


r 


























5 


Apply chefnipals to neutralize . ^\ 
effect of s6lvents t 


» 


\^ 


*^ 


*^ 












< 








>* 




\ 




































1 — 




i ^ 1 










































X 
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SAMPLE 19 

tiBtlWrON SUMMARY FORM. 



JOB TITLE: SALES MANAQER^^ 

> ilOB NUMBER: 35 
^ . SPECIFIC JOB DUTIES 



:0i$j^ifHi^e^* indicated that the followtng tasks were performed (1) regularly, (2) occasionally, or 



c 8 

S 8 

> 

o 



1 r^^i 



c2 



• 0) 

c 

3 



CRITICALTASKS 



1 1 



1. Solicits income-producing business of all types for the hdtel or mot^- ^ 

2. Directs prorbotional cdrrespoiKlencd with travel bureaus^ organiwtion&. etc. 

3. Obtfins information on contemplated conventionW social functions, etc. 

4. ContactS'Convention' sponsors for their patronage ^' ' > 

5. -Attend^ meetings of such group? as Rotary Club and Chamber of Commerce for 
deyejpping prgmotiorifal plans for attraQting more pepple iptoihe city or area 

6. Contacts executives prnational or state-wide business enterprises to 
' obtain their business* 

T^Contacts local groups to prom^e facilities for local dances, banquets or 
luncheons * \ ' .v 

Furnishes newspapers with interesting stories or events about the hotel 
to obtain free publicity 

10. Initiaites and promotes qyents which contribute to the popularity ^d : 
- income of the hotel qr motel ^ ^ 

11. Travels outside thefcity to promote the hotel oV motel< facilities and . 
servi 



icefi 



ASKS ADDED BY INTERVIEWEES: 



1 j^articipates in professional associations to keep informed of changes in ^e industry, new 
; techniques and approaches 

2, 'Establishes sales policies and procedures with *he general manager 
3; Trains new personnel in his/her aepartmenf 
«{;4, Advises the manager pertaining to sale^ 
5; Helps form plans to promote the hotel's facilities ^ 
6. Participates actively in local civic and social clubs arid groups^^ 



S" indicates the supervisor of the employee whose job was selected for study; ''E" indicates 
th0 employee in the jcrb selectyl for study. 



1 6 Adapted from Lucy C Crawtord. A Competency Pattern Approach To Curriculum Construction in Distributive Teacher Education (Blacksbu rg. VA 
Department of Education, dollege of Arts and Sciences, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 1967), p 1001 
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SAMPLE 20 

^|^Pggp@ENTAGES AND NUMBERS 




Number* 
Ptrfontoing 

N=3a 



30 



^rc«ntage 

Plrformlnfl 



.22.- 



s7a3 



i 



*"^'^''-^^-;#mptoms of reproductive diseases 



10 



..V.-"; 



' 33;3 



^[l^jlpftft^Bding reiiSords 



& 
rr 



25 



80-3' 



4f|^0()eratc^^^ chute 



28 



90.3 





--r^ 


r- — — 


rr"/Statement 


WDi Extreme 
Mlmportance 


.Of^Ionsider- 
,able:lmpor- 
tance 

■' (3) V 


of Some 
Impor-. 
tance 

. (2) 


Of Limited 
tmpbrtance 

(1) '■ 


Of Id 
Mmp^ 
t^nce 

(0) 


A 
V 
E 
R 
A 
G 
,E 






No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 




K -13 


.1 • 7 • 


8 Sd 


0 6 


4 27» 1.8 
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SAMPLE 21 



\ ■ 



pttty;JPerfofhfiing Stenographic Activities 



,^0 



'Tusks 

' I 

i * 

, • . 1 • Compose corre- ^ ' 
^i^^^t spondence . • . ^ 
• ^ 2- Ecfft letters dictated ' 
by employer 
"^^iS. Operate dictaphone . 
> 4. Operate dictating 
macfiirte 
5. Operate shorthand ^ 
•-.—machine 
.6. Transcribe (type) from 

dictaphone 
t. Type , minutes or r^rta 
of meetings 



Number 


Frequency Of iPerfiiSlrmancr^ 


Average 


Performing 


not at 

all'(1) 


seldohl 
•(2) 


-quite 
often (?) 


often 
(4) 


often (5) 


rrecfuency oi^, 
Performance 






-10 


• 5 






• 2.33 


.• .8 • 


* 


3 


4 " 


1 




2.75 


25 • 




10 




, 3 




2.72 


is 




8 


7 






3.08 


-27 ^ 




5 


. 7 


15 


• 


'3.37 ^ 


25 


V 


, 10 


12 


3 




2.7:2 


«t_ 






^- 


20 




3.06 . 




MPLE 22 



f iilillkRY-f ORM ■ 




ALTERATION SPEClklSfS ARRANGED IN CLUSTEpS^^ 




Task Clusters 

(afran^ in descending ofrder 
of mean frequency scores) 



Perfo^ance'Rate of Tasks* 



^IJI^A;^ Fitting Problems 

W^$^0^P^^ of customer 

^^Jll^lerje^^ on customer; examining: ^ 
5C . |it^^ antf slope of shoulder line 
^V: ^i;^ customer, examining: 

I4d^^^':f^ ^il^tocatio^ of grain lines * » , 

: :v I * : Fit IJarment x>n d?<stomer, "examining? ' * ' 
* * ' ^ Ctesign of gamTenls * t 

, Maintain grain line in fitting 
: ;:;;Fitgarmenton customer, examining: 
. > ' . Pcteltion of darts intlxjdice and at elbow 
si . " Offer sugge^iqns. when requested, for 
desirable alterations 
. - Fit garment on customer, examining: • 
fr '-'^ Position * waistline 

Fit garmenton customer, examining: 
. Length of bodice and sleeve 
^ "^^^ Fit garment on customer, examjning: ^ 
Ease at bust 
Fit garment on customer, examining: 
•^Measurement of waistline 
MarK or pin garment indicating desired 
: * alterations . . ' ' 

'I ; p.^ /aerations Offered * 

* Afiter ^jLilder length or slope 
H ' * /Alter length of coat skjgt^ dress, slacfe V 
' /dtero^aist nfieasurement 
* Sew rips and se^ms, <, 

Rip stitching without injuring fabric 
Alter lerigth of sleeves in coat, suit, dress 
Change style oi suit ' 
. - Perfomiance of various hem types : 
^: Tapef sfitrts ^ ^ 
Guff trousers . - 



A 

B 

B 
B 

^ B 
B 
& 

C 
Q 
' C 



A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 
B 



•/n A Indicate a t«k wljich is performtd several times a week; B a task which Is^owfied sevefal times a month: C a task which Is 
perfoirned Mveral times a year; D a task whicfi is performed less than once a year; and— a task which is never done. 



- 17. Identtlication ol Tasks in yome Economics Related Occupations Clothing. Apparel, and Textile Services (Des Moines, lA Department of PubKc 
Instruction, 1974), p "26 >^ " 
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SAMPLE 23" 

ySQMMARY FORM ^ 



MEAN FREQUENCY FOR FABRIC SPECIALIST'S 



JUtNK* ITEM 
NUMBER 



TASK 



MEAN • 
FREQUENCY 



1 


-< 2 


2 




3 

* * 


'35 


/ 4 ^ 


- 4 


5 


34 


6' 


33 




,47 


8 


3 


d 


32 


10 


27 


11 


31 


12 




13/ 


22 


14 


11 


16 


26 



Select appropriate notions accoixlih949.fabtfc^onteftf 
Aid customer in selection of fabric content for dnd use 
Give customer infornnation about care procedures for 
.fabrics , , 

Aid customer in selection of interfacings toreach' 
fabric content 

Aid customer in selecting a fabric suitable for a 
particular pattern . / ' 

Aid customer in selecting a pattern appropriate for a 
particular fabric * ^ - . 

Do housekeeping duti^, i.e., dust, sweep 

Aid customer in pattern selectiort for her figure 

Restock shelves 

Do routine office work: answer telephone, take . 
messages, file 

Do routine cleaning of tables and shelves 
Lay patterns on fabrics to see if pattern will fit 
a specified aftiount of fabric r 
Order patterns < ' ' ^ 

St<|ck shelves with potions 
Hancfle cus^mer complaints ^ 



* Descending Order 
Scale— 0 to 4 



3.94 
3.93 



'3ji: 



9 

3.87 

3.74 

3.64 
3.51 
3.49 
3.48 

3.40* 
3.38 

3.36 
3.34 
3.31 
3.14 



18 Identification ol TaSks in Home Economics Related Occupations Clothi/ig^ Apparel, and Textile Servlcas. p.-W 
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SAMPLE 24 

iSifQllMTED SUMMARY FORM 



|A&t6rniQtlye Mechanics 



i 




Occupations 



fiSi Malntejining artcUtepalring 
\^;PQW0r Trains 
• ::f ; 'Adjust externa\ shift . 
11%. linkage Off manuaJ 
ll transmissions 

2: Adjust, mecrjanical 
C^^^ typ§ clutch 
^> 3: - Analyze ancl repair 

\ egctrical control 
["jf: wbult and components 
r " for pverdrlve units . 

Balance drive shaft 
iV ; (In^ciar) 
/.i:5;:lhs|)6Ct shifting 

6. inspect drive shaft 




c 
m 

o , 

*5 



- * 



c 

2x 



(3) 



.Sis' 

IS 



(4) 



1^1 
III 



(5) 



©3 



(6) 




(7) 



(8) 



{9) 



(10) 



19. Duly, tasks and occupations adapted from Borcher and Leiter, Automotive Mechanics Occugational Perlormance Survey p 44 
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Prepare a task inventory summary report using the data you collected in 
Learning ExperienceMV. If you did not collect data for verifying the task 
statements in an occupational analysis in Learning Experience IV, you will 
need to ask your resource person for sample inventory data that you can' 
ulfee for this purpose. You may wish to work with a peer who has collected 
such data and is also ready to prepare a summary. 



After you have prepared a task inventory suminary report, use- the Task 
Inventory Data- Analysis Checklist, r.^65, to evaluate your work: — 



c 



s 



t ♦ 



G7 
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TASK INVENTORY DATA ANALYSIS CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X'in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the foUowing performance components was not accomplished, 
partially accomplished, or.fully accomplished^ If, because of special eir- 

camstances, a performance component was not applicabl^Tor impossible , 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. * ^ ^ ' • ^ Resource person 



Date 



^ , ^ TEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



V 

« 



1. Data from usable forms were tabulated using appropnate proce- j — | [ [ { [ . 

2. Tabulated dfata were presented in forms-to make them easily inter- 
preted (e.g., percentages, measures of central tendency, and mea- i — i i i pn f I 
sures.of variability)^ — I — I ' — ' ' — I L^r' 

3. Realistic criteria were established and utilized'^for selecting state- \ — i i i i j | 
ments to be included in the'final nummary ^. L — I I — I I — I - L-J' 

4. A final summary report was prepared in which the following topics .0^ 
were disfcussed: ' 

a. need ^dr.vocational education programs related to this occu'pa- , ' 

tion .in tprms of the employment outlook and' of ^the need for i — i i | r j ph . 

prepared individuals to enter the occupation : LJ I — I t — I '^.1 — J 

• . • ri" n.n ^ 

, b. occupation description t — l i — i i — i i — i ^ 

c^ summary oftask and dutystatementsalong with relevant findings 

d. procedures used in developing the inventory, inrduding the r * 

guidelines followed in making pertinent decisions as to which i — i r~i i |- j |^ 

*\ . Rtatfimfints were included I — I l — I I — I ^LJ 



LEVEL OF PERFt)RMAHfcE: All items must receiveFULL, or N/A responses. If any itenfi receives a NO, or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet. Analyzing and Reporting Task Inventory^ 
Data, pp. ^-63, revise your datasummarV accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary 
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I 
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Learning E)!periende V 



FIMAL EXPERIENCE 




While worktog in an actual schooj situation,* conduct an occupational 
analysis. 




At a time when your program planning, development, and/or evaluation 
calls for the identification of the sl^ills needed for success in an occupa- 
1ion(s), conduct an occupational analysis. This will include— 

• defining the scope of your analysis by preparing an occupational 
description ^ / 

•. preparing an initial listing of duty and task^statements for the occupa- 
tion 

^ • verifying.the initial listing of duty and task statements . 

• analyzing and reporting^e task inventory datai 

NOTE: As you complete each of the above activities, document your 
actions (in writing, on .tape<' through a log) for assessment purposes. 



Arrange in advance to have your resource persoareyiew yourdocumenta- 
tioiV^nd observe at Iea3t one instance in which you are verifying the dujty 
and task statements. 

Your total competenc/will be assessed by your resource persqn, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form, pp. 69-71. 

Based 'upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in conducting 
an occupational analysis. 



•For a definition of "actual school situation, ' see the mside back cover 
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71. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Conduct an Occupational Analysis (A-7) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher s accomplishment by placing 



an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFDRMANCE heading.^ oate 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X irj the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



o 



in defining the scope of the analysis, the teacher: 

1. considered community, student, and resource factors in 
selecting an occupational cluster 

•2. prepared a complete occupa^onal descnption for each 
occupation involved 

3. consulted standard authoritative sources of data m de- 
veloping the occupational descriptions- 

in developing the initial listing^f duty and ta^sk statements, 
the teachef: ^ ^ 

4. consulted several appropnate sources of information . 

5. included enqugh task statements to adequately describe 
the occupation 

, 6. included both supervisory and work expen^nce activities 
in the duty statements . 

Task statements in the initial inventory: 

\7. differentiated between workers at different occupations 
and levels '1-: 

' > 
8. were stated briefly and clearly ^ . 

- 9.* used the terminology of the occupatron . . . 

10. were ratable in terms of time spent' and other factors . 

.11. 'did not include non-task items 

12. were written jn accepted format . . 

The initial task statementHisting: • * 

13. was reviewed by workers and/or sup^rvlSQrs of workers 
from the occupational area • . . . N ... 

14. was revised following the review, if necessary 



□ □ □ □-□ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ ,□ 

□ □ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ p □ □: 
□ □ p □ □ □ 



□ Li 

□ □ d □ nn 
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The revised version of the initial listing: i 

15. was reviewed byworkers from the occupation to indicate 

their comprehension of each statement and their under- i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 

standing of the directions * I — I I — I I — I I — 1 IfJ 1 — I 

16. allowed for appropriate infor-^ation on the workers' i — i i — i i — i ( — j r*-| r-*i 
backgrounds and personal records to be recorded I — I I — I I — I I — I I I I I 

Participants in the verification process were selected in 
relation to: 

17. their knowledge and experience in the occupational |~| |~| j~j j — | 

18. their representation of the Appropriate occupational j — j j — j j — j j — j p — | |^ 

19. available resources for the project (ZD CZI EZI (Zl CH^ 

In verifying the statements, the teacher: ' \, *| — | ^ | — | rh i — i | — I | — | 

20. developed detailed procedures to be used I — I < LJ I — I I — I I — 1 I — I 

21. gave interviewers special training if an ^servatio.n or , i — i i — i i — i [ — i i — i 

, interview procedure was selected . .* ^ I — I I — I* I — I I — I I — I I — I* 

22. prepared sufficient numbers of copies of the final inven- * r~| i — i || — i i — — i i — i 
tory for participants aod follow-up uJ I — I LJ*^ I — I I — I I — I 

23. gave potential participant^ adequate information on the • I — | [ — | [ — | [ — | rH | — | 
purposes and Yequiiiements of the verification process, I — I' I — J I — I I — I • LJ LJ^* 

24. prepared forms to be used to gather data during the i — i rn i — | [ — i j — r 
observation or interview I — I \ — I I — i I — 1 A I — LA — J ^ 

In analyzing the data, the teacher: pn i — i i — i i — i r~i i — j 

25. tabulated data using appropriate procedures I— I I — I I — I I — I LJ \ — I 

26. prepared data in a manner designed to make them easy i — i i — i i — i i — i r — | r^] 
to interpret I — I I — I I — I I — I 1—1 LJ 

27. used realistic Criteria for selecting task statements to be [ — i i — i . i — i i [ ( — | [ — |' 
included in the final listing } — I LJ I — I ! — I I — I 1 — I 



/ <f <c^ ^ 



31. related data and findings 

32. procedures and criteria used in developing the inventory 



A final analysis report was prepared, including th^ following 

sections: rn n PI n Fl Q 

28. need for the vocational education program of concern I — I UU I — I I — I l_J U-J^ 

' n n n PI Fi 

29. occupation description(s) , ; ' — ' — ' ' — ' — » ^ — » 

30. inventory of analysis components 

□ □ □ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ Q.-a 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT respon'ses. ILany item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should m^et to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). / * * j 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBT 
MODULES 




Organization 

Eacti module is designed to help you gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module IS made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning expenence. The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill m ah actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a^tudent teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skiils which you do not already pos- 
sess. Simil^rly.yyou need not complete any learning ex- 
, penence within a module if you already have t^ skill 
" needed'to "complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4. {^) the Overviews pre- • 
ceding each, learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
peruBnce. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with thp information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions: — 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that ypu are competent m one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thu^ can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

«^ that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready tp complete the final learning experience m 
order to "test out" 
' • that the module is inappropnate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are readyfo take the final learning experience 
ahd have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the expenen ce. or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
. suggested by yourresource person before attempting to 
1 rep eat the final experieiTce. 



Optlonfe for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you arid your re- 
source person nnay meet to select activities to help you 
reach competency. ThtSvCOuld involve (1) Completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (2) repeating 
activities. (3) reading supplenlentary resources orcom- 
pletLng additional activities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own lisarning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person, 



Terminology / 

Actual School SiWtion . refers to a situation m 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a real school. An intern, a student teacher, or^an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to gn actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete thd module up to the final learning expenence You 
would then do the final learning-expenence later; i e , 
when you have access to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required^ 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un-* 
able to complete. 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e g , tl^e 
'^service area Trade and Industnal Education includes 
occupational specialtiess such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity). 
Optional Activity or Feedbacl< refers to an it^m 
which IS not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items m a learnrng experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person in charge of,, 
your educational program, the professor, instructo^^^ 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating 'supervising'^^ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this 
module. 

Student . . . refers to the person who is enrolled and' 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area . refers to a^majorvoc.3tional ^ 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industnal edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher refers to the person who is talk- 
ing the module, , 



Levels of Performance for FIndl Assessment 

N/A . , The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation 

None ! .fHo attempt was made to meet th^ critenon. 
although it was relevant 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 
has only very limited ability to perform it 
Fdir The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 
Good • The teacher is able to perform this skill m an" 
effective manner. 

Excellent . Theteacherisabletoperformthisskitlina 
very ^effective manner. 
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Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules » 



Caltgofy A: Program PIchnIng, D«v*lop(n«nt and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

A-2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Firxlmgs of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-S Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

•A-7 Conduct an Occupatiorfal Analysis . 

A-8 Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

AHO Conduct a Student FollowUp Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: inatructlonal Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

0-2 Develop Student Performance Ob^ctive^ 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lessors Plan 

B>5 Select Student Instructional Matenals 

Prepare Teacher* Made Instructional Materials 

;atagbry C: Inatructlonal Execution 

^ 1 Direct Field Trips 

6-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 
Techniques 

Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
Guide Student Study 

Direct Student Laboratory Experience . » - 

Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summarize a Lesson 
Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 
lo Employ Reinforcement Techniques 
C-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 
C-15 ^ Present an Illustrated Talk . 
C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill \ 
C-IT-.^DemortSUate a Concept or Principle 
C-18 Individualize Instruction 

Employ the Team Teaching Approach ^ 
Use Subjecf Matter Experts to Present Information 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
Prasent Infonnatlon with Modefs. Real Objects, and Flannel 

Boards « 
Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 
Present Information with Filmstnps and Slides 
Present Information with Films o 
Present Information with Audio Recordings 



C-3 

C-4 

C-5 

C-6 

C-7 

C-8 

C-9 

C-16 

C-11 

C-12 

C-13 




A. 



C-26 '^reseat information wuh auoio Mecoroings ' 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotap^ Materials 

C-28 Emnlov Proorammed Instruction. ^ 

Cr29 



Employ Programmed Instruction. 
Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chjrt 



I 



"Calagory 0: }natructional E¥aluatlon 

D-1 '"Establish Stydent Performance Criteria 

6-2 Assess Student Performance: Kn9wledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes > 

P-4 Assess Student Performance Skills 

. D-5 Determine Student Grades 

"D~6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Catagory E: tnatructionaJ Managamant 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Needf. 
E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporfmg Responsibilities 
E-3 Arraf]ge for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 
E'-4 Maintain a Filing System • 



E'5 Provide for Student 6afety 

E-*6 ' Provide for the First Aid Needs of Students ^ ^ 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Self-Oiscipline 

E*8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocation^ Laboratory , - ' . 

Catagory F: Guklanca 

F-1 Gather Studerj^ata- Using Fol-m^l Dala-Cbllection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts - 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Nisods 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employn^nt or Further Education 

Catagory Q: School-Community Ralationa 

G-1 Develop a School-Communit/Relations'Plan for Your Vocational 
Program 

G-2 GJve Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Prpgram 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program \ 

G-6 Arrange fdjjelevision a'nd Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House , ^ 

G-8 Work wrth Members of the Community " ^ 

G-9 Work with State and Local Educator^ 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

patagofV\|: ^dant Vocatk)nai Organisation 

H-1 ~ * " 



Develop a Personal Philosophy Conc^jiwTTg Student Vocational 

Organizations 
Establish a Student Vocational Ocganization 
Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 
Assist Student Vocational Organization Members m Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
Supervise Actrvitier'of the Student Vocational Organization 
Guide Participatton in Student Vbcatioijal Organization Contests 
Catagory I: Profaaalonal Rola aftd Davalopmant 



H-2 
H-3 

H-4 

H-5 
H-6 



< 



1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession • 
1-3 Develop an^filiye Personal Philosophy of Education 
M Serve the Schd^l^nd Community 
1-5 ' Obtain a Sut'ab^ Teaching Position 
1-6 > Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
1-7 Plan the Student jiaching Experience 
1-6 Supervise Student Teachers 
Catagory J: Coordlnatloaof Cooparatlva Education 
J-t Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative jVocational Progrdip 
Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Tefoiinations of Cb-Op 

Students «. 1% 

Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program ^ \ * • 
'"^cure Training Stations for Your Co^^J 
Place Co-op Students on ttie Job 
Develop the Trammg^AbHiJ^ of;On«trt 
Coordtnsite On*the%lob ^^mki^ 
Ev'aluate*Co-Op Studeht^^CflJh 
Prepare for Students' Refate<!HristrilfctWn 
Supervise an EmplQVef-Employee Appfeciattort Event 



J-2 

J-4 
J-5 
J-6 
J-7 
J-8 
J-9 
J-10 




RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Perfornfiance*Based Teacher Education 
Materials ^ 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher 

Education Materials^ • 
Guide to the Implementation of Per^ormance-Ba^ Teacher Ed i^atlon 



At 
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mMarialt contact--' 



For in^omhatlon regarding frUllablllty and pHcas of thesn 

^ AAVIM 

m- American Association lor Vocational Instructional Materials 

120 Engineering C^ter • Athens, Georjjfia 30602 • (404) 542-2586- 



